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Letters from. Italy, defcribing the Cuftoms and Manners | of that 


" Country, in the years 1765, and 1766; to which is annexed, an. 
Admonition to Gentlemen who pafs the Alps, in their tour through 


‘dtaly. By Samuel Sharp*, Lig. 8vo. 43. fewed. Becket, & cu 


: S a paffion for treading upon ‘claffic-ground is almoft pe- 
IY. culiar to Englifhmen, it is from them, chiefly, that de- 
{criptions of Italy are to be expected ; and it is to Enelifhmen 
alfo that fuch defcriptions are peculiarly interefting. The 
authors who have already obliged the world with their travels 
through that part of Europe, ‘are exceedingly numerous; but 
the generality of them have confined their obfervations princi- 
pally to pictures, ftatues, buildings, and other monuments of an- 
tiquity, without paying much regard to the manners and -cuf- 


- toms of the modern Italians: the Author ‘of this volume, on 


the contrary, makes the prefent inhabitants’ of Italy, their 
fathions, religion, and opinions, the prime objeéts of his ani- 
madverfion, referring his readers for the above-mentioned par- 
ticulars, to fuch books as have béen profefledly written on thofe 
{ubjeéts.—F or the information and entettainment of thofe who 
may not yet have perufed the entire vol::me, we fhall feleé&t fuch 
parts as appear to us moft new or int¢refting, without diftin- 
guifhing the particular letter in which they oecur, and fubjoining 
{uch tranfient obfervations. as our own recollection may happen 
accaficnally to {uggeft, in the manner following abe 
- ' Venice, September,! 176s. 

¢ ¥ muft confefs ta you; that T have iyet feen nothing which 
has afforded me fo much pleafure as that. extraordinary genius 
Monf. Voltaire. My principal motiveifor paffing the Alps:by 
the way of Geneva, was a vifit to thet gentleman. 4 knew him 
in the days of my youth, and had the .onour*to be fometimes . 

j 

* Autlior of Oferati-ns in Surgery, and A Critical Enguiry into the : 

Prefint State of Surgery, &¢. ; | = 
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his conduétor when he was in London. I alfo faw him at Paris: 
in 1749, and now that he is become the topic of converfation in: 
almoft every village in Europe, I could not think of going to 
Italy, without granting myfelf the indulgence of feeing him 
ence more. He lives about four miles from Geneva, in a mof 
fplendid‘ and hofpitable manner, keeping an open table, to 
which ftrangers of every nation find an ealy introdu€tion. Con- 
tiguous ta his houfe is a {mall “theatre, which holds about fifty 
people, but,. when; enlarged, will contain two hundred; the 
carpenters were beginning the alteration the day I dined with. 
him.. Perhaps he never had been more happy in any one period 
of his life, than at the juncture I faw him. Mademoifelle 
Clairon, who has quitted the ftage, was ona vifit there, and 
had exhibited that week in two characters of his own writing.. 
I unfortunately arrived at Geneva the night after fhe had per- 
formed. for the Jaft time. 1 had often. feen her in 1749; but | 
found by Voltaire, that, excellent as fhe was in thofe days, fhe 
had improved in the aft fixteen years beyond all imagination. [I 
cannot give you an idea of the extacies he was in, for feveral. 
hours together, acting and repeating a hundred paflages where 
fhe had been particularly happy in her expreffion. His eyes. . 
have fuch a brilliancy in thofe moments, that you forget he is 
above feventy-two. He had that morning written an epiftle to 
Mad. Clairon, in verfe, which he read to the company from the: 
foul copy : there were fome erafements in it, but not many. To. 
perform a play he is obliged to feize the opportunity, when an 

{trolling company of comedians come into the neighbourhood 
of Geneva; with fome of. thefe, and a niece who lives.with 
him, he then entertains himfelf and friends ; but the vifit of 
Mad. Clairon had given a perfection to this. laft fpedtacle, 
which he had never hoped for. I wifh, for the honour of my 
country, it were poffible that a Frenchman could tafte the Jan- 
guage of Shakefpeare: I am perfuaded could Voltaire feel the 
energy of our poet’s defcriptions, he would talk no more of his 
barbarifms, and his fome beauties. He who has fo great a fhare 
of merit himfe!lf, would gladly pay the tribute due to the fhrine 
of Shakefpeare, and, poffibly, grieve to have attempted thofe 
tranflations which he has prefented to his countrymen, as a fpe- 
cimen ofMakefpear’s manner of writing. It is true, he apo- 
logizes for the faintnefs of the execution ; but, ftill, had he fele 
the exceflive inferiority of his imitations; had he known fo well 
as an Englifhman does, that they have not the leaft refemblance: 
of the flrength, fpirit, and imagination of the original, he cer- 
tainly would never have hazarded the publication. I remember 
to have heard him fay, about the year 1726, that, before he 
learned Englifh, he had read the SpeCtators in French, and: 
often wondered that fuch dull witings fhould pleafe a polite. 
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ration; but now; faid he, that Ihave acquired the tongue, I 
wipe my b h with Plutarch. The phrafe was too remark- 
able, and made too ftrong an impreffion on the ears of a young 
man, to beever forgotten. This ftory I would apply to Voltaire 
himfelf, and every Frenchman who learns Englifh after he is 
twenty-five years of age. Though they may be fufficiently in- 
{tructed to relifh the good fenfe, and, poffibly, the wit and hu- 
amour of our Spectators in profe, the powers of Shakefpeare in 
meafure, will always remain unfelt. \ They may underftand the 
conftruction, as a {chool boy reads Viagil, but they never will 
catch the fire. If Voltaire found fo much difference betwixt 
the original, and tranflation of the Speétators, I do not doubt, 
but with a thorough knowledge of Englifh, he would find as 
much, or more, betwixt the Shakefpeare he now reads, and the 
Shakefpeare he would then feel.’ 

We have tranfcribed the above digreffion, chiefly for the fake 
of our foreign readers, to whom it will explain the true reafon 
why a writer of Mr. Voltaire’s abilities, who is generally fup- 
pofed to underftand our language, (and does underftand it very 
well, for a fertigners ) thould have {poken fo illiberally of our 
great Shakefpeare, as even to have called his dramatic perform- 
ances monjlrous farces ; an exptreffion which we fhall hardly ever 
forget, or forgive. ) 

* {n the way to the Lazaretto (at Venice) the ifland where 
quarantine is performed, you pafs in fight of feveral iflands, 
where the churches, convents, &c. furn:fh an abundant enter- 
tainment to the virtuofi, who havea tafte for Palladio, Titian, 
Paul Veronefe, &c. One of the moft curious fights we faw 
amongft thefe curiofities, was the famous Mr. 
(M-—-t---e *, we fuppofe,) who was performing: quarantine 
at the Lazaretto. All the Englifh made a point of paying him 
their compliments in that -place, and he feemed not a little 
pleafed with their attention. It may be fuppofed that vifitors 
are not fuffered to approach the perfom’ who is performing qua- 
rantine. ‘They are divided by a paflage of about feven or eight 
feet wide. Mr. was juft arrived from the Eaft; he had. 
travelled through the Holy Land, Egypt, Armenia, &c. with 
the Old and New Teftament in his hands for his direétion, 
which, he told us, had proved unerring guides. He had par- 
ticularly taken the road of the Ifraelites through the wildernefs, 
and had obferved that part of the Red Sea which they had pafled 
through. He had vifited Mount Sinai, and flattered himfelf he 
had been on the very part-of the rock where Mofes fpake face 
to face with God Almighty. His beard reached down to his 
breaft, being of two years and a half growth; and the drefs of 











* Son to the celebrated Ladv Mary W——— M-——t—-e. 
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his head was Armenian. He was in the moft enthufiaftic rap- 
tures with Arabia and the Arabs; his bed was the ground, his 
food rice, his beverage water, his luxury a pipe and coffee. 
His purpofe was to return once more amongft that virtuous peo- 
ple, whofe morals and hofpitality, he faid, were fuch, that, 
were you to drop your cloak in the high-way, you would find 
it there fix months afterward ; an Arab being too honeft a man 
to pick up what he knows belongs to another ; and were you to 
offer money for the provifion you meet with, he would ‘afk you 
with concern, why you had fo mean an opinion of his bene- 
volence, tg fuppofe him capable of receiving a gratification? 
Therefore money, faid he, in that country, is of very little ufe, 
as it is only neceflary for the purchafe of garments, which in fo 
warm a climate, are very few, and of very little value. He 
diftinguifhes, however, betwixt the wild and the civilized 
Arab, and propofes to publifh an account of all I have written.’ 

* Gallantry, fays our Author, is fo epidemical in this city, 
that few of the ladies efcape the contagion. No woman can go 
into a public place, but in the company of a gentleman, called 
here Cavaliere Servente, and in other parts of Italy:a Cicefbeo. 
This Cavaliere is always the fame perfon ; and fhe not only is 
attached to him, but to him fingly ; for no other woman joins. 
the company, but it is ufual for them to fit alone in the box, at 
the opera, or play-houfe, where they muft be, in a manner by 
themfelves, as the theatres are fo very dark, that the fpectators 
can hardly be faid to be in company with one another. After 
the opera, the lady and her Cavaliere Servente retire to her 
cafine, where they have a tete-a-tete for an hour or two, and 
then her vifitors join them for the reft of the evening or night ; 
for on fome feftival and jolly days, they fpend the whole night, 
and take mafs in their way. home.’ You muft know a cafine is 
nothing more than a fmall room, generally at or near St. Mark’s 


. Place, hired for the moft part by the year, and facred to the 


lady and her Cavaliere ; for the hufband never approaches it. 
On the other hand, the hufband has his revenge; for he never 
fails to be the Cavaliere Servente of fome other woman; and, 
I am told, it would be fo fidiculous for a hufband to appear in 
public with his wife, that there is no inftance of fuch a pheno- 
menon; and therefore it is impoffible for a woman to bear up 
againft the torrent of this fafhion. Were a young wife to flatter 
herfelf fhe had marricd a man for the love and efteem fhe bére 
to him, and that it would be injurious to his honour to pafs fo. 
many private hours with a Cavaliere’ Servente, what would be 
the confequence? She muft live for ever at home; no woman 


would dare to appear with her, and fhe could not find a man 


who would not expeét the privileges of a Cavaliere Servente : 

Accordingly, it feldom happens that a bride holds out beyond a 

it few 
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few. months after marriage againft this mode, and: there are 
many examples where the Cavaliere, and not the hufband,. is 
the object ; where the Cavaliere is taken immediately into fer- 
vice, and for whofe fake the marriage is a pretext and fcreen. 
So many opportunities muft, therefore, render this republic a 
fecond Cyprus, where all are votaries to Venus, unle(s it pleafe 
Heaven to pour down more grace amongft them, than falls to 
the fhare of other nations in this degenerate age.’ 

As for the degeneracy of the age, we are of opinion that not 
only the Venetians, but moft other nations, fo far from havin 
degenerated in point of morals, (take them for all in all) are 
much lefs vicious than were their forefathers: and with regard 
to the Venetian ladies, whatever may be the general opinion of 
their licentioufnefs, it is more than probable that they excell 
thofe of moft other countries (we {peak of ladies of fafhion) in 
conftancy : not indeed to their poktical hufbands, which are 
impofed upon them by the ftate, bu to their natural hufband, 
the man of their choice. ! Niles 

The following picture of the prefefit ftate of the bar at Venice 
will not, we prefume, be unentetal ing: 

¢ I fhall not, fays our Author, ener into the particulars of 
the extraordinary forms of their peated their interrupters, 
&c. a noify uncivilized manner of pleading; but fhall only. de- 
{cribe, if I am able, the agitation ‘and fury of the pleaders, 
more like that of a demoniac, than cf a man endeavouring, by 
found reafon, to convince the judges and the audience of the 
juttice of his client’s caufe.. Every advocate mounts into a fmall 
pulpit, a little elevated above the audience, where he opens his 
harangue with fome gentlenefs, but does not long contain him- 
felf within thofe limits; his voice foon cracks, and, what is 
very remarkable, the beginning of moft fentences (whilft he is 
under any agitation, or feeming enthufiafm, in pleading) is at a 
pitch above his natural voice, fo as to occafion a wonderful dif- 
cord:’ [The Author will excufe us if we interrupt him here, for 
a moment, with a fhort animadverfion on the impropriety of the 
term di/cord, in this place. No iimple found can. ever be a dif- 
cord, unlefs confidered relative to another tone, or tones, found- 
ed at the fame inftant.] He thus proceeds: ‘ then, if he means 
to be very emphatical, he ftrikes the pulpit with his hands five 
or fix times together, as quick as thought, ‘ftamping at the fame 
time, fo as to make the great room refound with this fpecies of 
oratory; at length, in the fury of his argument, he defcends 
from his pulpit, runs about pleading on the floor, returns in a 
violent paffion back again to the pulpit, thwacks it with his 
hands more than at firft, and continues in this rage, running up 
and down the pulpit feveral times, till he has finifhed his ha- 
rangue. They. feem to be in a continual danger of dropping 
' Z 3 their 
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thelr wigs from their heads, and I am told it fometimes happens 
The audience fmile now and then at this extraordinary beha — 
viour ; but were a counfelior to plead in this manner at Weft 
minfter, his friends would certainly fend for a bedlam doétor.’ 

‘ The common people flatter themfelves they are the freeft ftate 
in Europe, and the nafty fellows efteem it a proof they are to, that 
they can let down their breeches wherever and before whom- 
foever they pleafe ; accordingly all St. Mark’s Place, and many 
parts of that fumptuous marble building, the Doge’s palace, are 
dedicated to Cloacina, and you may fee the votaries at their de- 
votions every hour of the day, as much while the nobles are go- 
jng in and coming out, as at any other time.’ 


Rome, O¢t. 1765. 


© Wearrived at this place after a journey of feven days, with 
accommodations uncomfortable enough.. Give what fcope you 
pleafe to your fancy, you will never imagine half the difagree- 
ablenefs that Italian beds, Italian cooks, Italian poft horfes, Ita- 
lian poftilions, and Italian naftinefs offer to an Englifhman, in 
an autumnal journey; muci more to an Englifhwoman. At 
Turin, Milan, Venice, Rome, and perhaps two or three other 
towns, you meet with good accommodations; but no words 
can exprefs the wretchednefs of the other inns. No other beds 
than one of ftraw, with a matrafs of {traw, and next to that a 
dirty fheet, fprinkled with water, and confequently damp ; for 
a covering you have another fheet, as coarfe asthe firft, and as 
coarfé as one of our kitchen jack-towels, with a dirty coverlet. 
The bedfted confifts of four wooden forms or benches: an Eng- 
lifh peer and peerefs muft lie in this manner, unlefs they carry an 
wpholiterer’s fhop with them, which is very troublefome. There 
are, by the bye, no fuch things as curtains, and hardly, from 
Venice to Rome, that cleanly and moft ufeful invention, a 
privy: fo that what fhould be colle&ed and buried in oblivion, 
is for ever under your nofe and eyes, Take along with you, 
that in all thefe inns the walls are bare, and the floor has never 
once been wafhed fince it was firft laid. One of the moft inde- 
licate cuftoms here, is, that men, and not women, make the Ja- 
dies beds, and would do every office of a maid-fervant, if fuf- 
fered. To fum up in a word, the total of Italian naftinefs, 

your chamber which you would wifh to be the fweeteft, is b 
far the moft offenfive room in the houfe, for reafons I fhall not 
explain. I mutt tell you, .that,. except in two or three places, 
they never {cour their pewter, and, unlefs you were to fee it, you 
will not conceive how dirty and naufeous it grows in thirty or 
forty years, ‘Their knives are of the fame colour as their pewter, 
and their table-cloths and napkins fuch as you fee on joint-ftools 
in Bartholomew fair, where the mob eat their ee 
6 But 























and by day.’ 


How extraordinary foever the above account may appear, to. 


thofe who have formed their idea of this guondam centre of ele- 


gance and affluence, from ancient authors, or from the defcrip-, 


tions of fome modern travellers ; nevertbelefs, it is all literally 


true. ‘The lower clafs of the modern Italians are inconceivably. 


nafty ; and the accommodations for ftrangers, except, as our Au- 


thor obferves, in fome of their large towns, are beyond, imagi-. 
nation wretched. But-to an Englifhman, the pleafure of tread-. 


ing in the footfteps of Mr. Addifon, upon claffic ground, is fuf- 
ficient to counterpoife every inconveniency. | 
‘ The Farnefe Hercules, fays our Author, is in the higheft 


reputation, as an exquifite performance, and would, indeed, | 


have been a fine piece of fculpture, had there been fuch an ort- 
ginal in nature; but, as 1 happen to know from my peculiar. 
ftudies, that the mufcles of a man’s body, however much ip- 
flated, would not .aflume the fhape they do here, 1 cannot be, 
pleafed, as fome men are, »withthe.Farnefe Hercules.’ 

This piece of criticifm.may appear, at firit fight, to be well 
founded; and.Mr. Sharp, from his fkill in anatomy, may na- 
turally be f{uppofed a competent judge of the propriety of expref- 
fion in a mufcular figure: but that the mufcles of.a man’s body 
never appear fo much inflated, lofesallits weight as an objection, 
when we recolle& the fupernatural charaéter and fabulous ex- 
ploits of the perfon reprefented. If the artift had not exceeded 
human nature, the ftatue would have been that of a porter, and 
‘not of Hercules. 


| ‘Napes, Nov. 1765. 


‘ The road from Rome to this place is bad enough, the 
inns are ftill worfe ; nay worfe than thofe on the Loretto road ; 
for, in the town of Loretto there was good accommodation ; 
but all the way to Naples we never once crept within the fheets, 
not daring to encounter the vermin and naftinefs of thofe beds. 
[attempted to pleafe myfelf with the conceit of travelling the fame. 
road that Horace did in his journey to Brundufium; but m 
fenfations were too ftrong for my fancy. The fwampy foil and 
marfhes on the right-hand, with a ftring of barren mountains 
on the left, for fcores of miles together, may amufe,. but cannot 
‘delight a traveller. -Did we not know that ancient Italy was in- 
finitely more populous than it now is; did we not know that 
populoufnefs renders a country rich and chearful, I fhould have 
fufpeted thofe matters of the univerfe had, in their haughtinefs, 


and, froma contcmpt cf all other nations, called theirs the gar- 
Z 4 den 
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‘¢ But what is a greater evil to travellers than any of the aboy> 
recited, though fot peculiar to the Loretto road, are the infinit® . 
number of gnats, -bugs, fleas, and lice, which infeft us by .nigh*. 
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den of the world : for beautiful and fertile as fome'parts of it are, 
the amazing quantity of barren mountains, extending almoft 
from one extremity to the other, fhould feem to deprive it of that 
charaéter ; and, howeyer bold and uncommon the affertion may 
appear, I think England a better refemblance of a garden than 
Italy ; and fhould not hefitate to oppofe our verdure and in- 
clofures, to their myrtle and orange-trees, which laft, by the 
bye, are not to be feen in the winter, except in the fouthern 
parts of Italy. Whilft I was in England, I never heard the 
words northern climate pronounced, but they conveyed to. me 
an idea of barrennefs and imperfection. | had always conceived 

\ the vegetables and garden fruits attained a flavour and favouri- 

nefs in the more fouthern climes, unknown to the latitude 52 ; 
but to my great furprize, I do not find that any of their herbage 
is equal in tafte and fweetnefs to that which grows in our gar- 
dens ; and, what is ftill more furprifing, few of their fruits ex- 
cell ours; I believe none except their water-melons, their grapes 
and their figs.’ | ey 

© Many people in England imagine the majority of cicefbeos 
to be an innocent kind of dangling fribble ; but they are utterly 
miftaken in the character ; nor do I find that it is underftood 
here that the ladies Jive in greater purity with their cicefbeos 
than with their hufbands ; and generally fpeaking, with much 

. & lefs: If only one half of the ladies praétifed this cuftom, the 

' other half would defpife them ; but, in fact, very few have any 
et" pretence to upbraid the reft with bad condué, either from having 
no cicefbeo, or living innocently with him; if there be any of 
the latter fort, their reward muft be in heaven, or, virtue muft 
be its own reward; as nobody gives them the leaft credit here 
for their ‘continence, or fuppofes it practicable, nay, perhaps 
they may laugh at it as ridiculous,—fo pardonable and fo polite 
do they efteem this fpecies of criminality; and, to fay the truth, 
I myfelf have feen princefles, ducheffes, and their cicefbeos, 
vifiting with the fame unconcernednefs as an honeft citizen and 
his wife do, nor, after a little habit and ufe, do they afford me ‘ 
| more matter of {peculation. 

: ' © ‘To give. you an idea in one word, how much the mode of 
infeparablenefs is eftablifhed, fuffice it to fay, that if you invite 
five ladies to dinner, you of courfe lay ten plates, as each, for 
a certainty, brings her cicefbeo with her. You are not to ima- 
gine, that when I {peak of an invitation of ladies, that a fingle 
woman is ever thought of; that charm in fociety, that inno- 

. cence, and {prightlinefs attendant upon youth, and the igno- 

| rance of a deceitful world, is utterly unknown in Italy, nor’ 

. j are there more than two unmarried ladies in this metropolis who 

2 yifit ; all the others are locked up in monatfteries. 
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¢ Children here have very little tendency to: fupport the 
friendfhip and harmony of the married ftate.: With us, the joint 
intereft of both father and mother in their little ones, with per- 
haps the blended features, they each difcover in their progeny, 
does not contribute in a {mall degree, to heal any accidental 
breaches, or at leaft, to make them live on good:terms for fake 
of their pofterity. In Italy a certain knowledge of every wife’s 
attachment toa lover, extinguifhes all focial affeétion, and all 


fondnefs for the offspring ; and it is only the eldeft born, who 


the hufband is fure belongs to him; and for that fecurity, it és 
generally requifite the birth fhould take place the firft year, as 
the women feldom hold out longer without a cicefbeo; indeed 
how fhould they? fora hufband will net wait on his wife toa 
public place, and it is not the fafhion for women to go, as in 
England, without men. I have been told by a grave Neapoli- 
tan old gentleman, the fault is entirely on the fide of the huf- 
bands, who are fickle from the nature of the climate, and can- 
not continue conftant to their wives many months, fo that the 
poor women are driven into this meafure ; but whether the prac- 
tice arife from levity, or conipulfion, the confequence is dread- 
ful tofociety, if there be any real delight, any charms in virtue 
or mutual love’ 

Has not our Author, in this place, drawn’‘a falfe coficlufion ? 
Tho’ there are. many real charms in virtue and mutual love, it 
does not therefore follow that the want of a relith for thofe 
charms muf neceflarily be attended with dreadful confequences 
to a fociety..A Dutchman might draw the fame'conclufion from 
the want of a tafte for a pipe and-tobacco. What we term 
domeftic happinefs, would be -no happinefs at all to an Italian ; 
and nothing would be attended with more dreadful confequences 
to their fociety, than to oblige them to be happy in our way. Be 
it-as it may, the Italians undoubtedly ftand exculpated ; for, if, 
as he informs us, the women ate compelled to act as they do by 
the ficklenefs of the men, and the men are fickle from the na- 
ture of the climate, who is to blame? In fhort, the virtues and 
vices both of individuals and communities are certainly, in: no 
fmall dezree, conftitutional ; and conftitutions are greatly in- 
fluenced by climate. But the truth of the matter is, that a pro- 
penfity to variety is peculiar to-no climate, but common to all, 
and its caufe muft therefore be fought for in human nature: a 
propenfity, which we may be certain is too generally indulged, 
not in proportion to the wifdont of laws, or purity of religion ; 
but in proportion to the number of individuals collected toge- 
ther, the frequency of intercourfe, and the confequent opportu- 
nities of indulgence. _ 

‘ The drama is fo little cultivated in Italy, that I believe they 
feldom or never act a tragedy, at leaft I have never yet heard of 
fuch 
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fuch a reprefentation, nor has it been my good fortune to fee a 
comedy of more than three acts. The prefent ftate of the ftage 
here is what it always muft have. been in its infancy, before it 
became polifhed, and whilft the audience were a rude and illi- 
beral people; that is to fay, the principal entertainments feem 
to arife from double entendres and blunders, miftaking one word. 
for another, and even from dirty actions, fuch as {pitting or 
blowing the nofe in each other’s faces ; juft as we fee ftill prac- 
tifed in England by. Merry Andrews, on the ftage of mounte- 
banks, and on the outfide of the booths in Bartholomew Fair ; . 
but what appears moft eflential to the delight of a Neapolitan 
audience, are two or three characters, fuch as Punch and the 
Doétor’s man, who fpeak the dialect of the lower people, which | 
is unintelligible to a foreigner, however well he may underftand 
pure Italian ; and it is chiefly by thefe characters that the com- 
pany is recreated, not only with the poet’s obfcenities, but alfo 
as many loofe jokes of the actors, .as their extemporary wit and 
humour can fuggeft.’ 

This is indeed a pretty juft pifture of the Italian comedy at 
Naples ; but, as itis calculated merely for the entertainment of 
the very loweft clafs.of people, it were as unjuft from thence to 
form our ideas of the Italian drama, as it were to judge of ours 

“¥rom the Bartholomew reprefentations above mentioned. ‘The 
Italians are poflefied of feveral regular comedies of five acts, par- 
ticularly thofe of Goldoni, fome of which have confiderable me- , 
rit. hefe comedies have, within thefe few years, been fre-. 
quently acted in different parts of Italy. 

¢ There are, fays our Author in his 2gth letter, three days. 
in the year,. the 16th of December, the 4th of May, and I think 
the igth of September, that.the miracle of the liquefaGtion of St. 

Januarius’s blood is performed in this city. 1 had the pleafure 
of going through the ceremony this morning at the cathedral. 
It is contained. in two different phials, one of which holds very 
near an ounce of the liquor, the other only a fewdrops. Both 
the phials very much refemble the ladies fmelling-bottles for 
falts, the larger being a deprefied fpheroid ; the fmaller a narrow 
cylindrical one.: they are contained in a golden cafe betwixt . 
two circular glafles of about three inches diameter, by which 
means, when it isheld up againft the light, or a candle is placed 
behind, the fpeétator fees clearly the bottles and their contents. | 
Mr. Addifon, {peaking of this miracle, fays, it is a bungling 
trick, but not entering into any explanation how it is done, or 
in what confifts the clumfinefs of the performance, we are left 
either to believe in or ridicule the miracle, juft as we are edu- 
cated. For my part, I do not treat it as an impofture which ree | 
quires no dexterity nor f{cience; becaufe unbelieving Proteftants, 


and f{coffers, have not very clearly demonftrated how the fraud 
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js carried on. That it isa congealed fubftince, not unlike a 
Jump of Spanifh fnuff, which melts either from the heat of the 
shand, the candles, or the atmofphere, is moft probable; though 


it is poflible that it-may be of a nature to be liquefied by fome. 


chymical fluid poured upon it a few minutes before it is expofed 
to the public. The operation of liquifying is generally executed 
in eight, ten, fifteen, or twenty minutes ; to day it was above 
an hour and a half; and as I find by the thermometer, it was 
colder this morning than it has been any day during the whole 
winter, I am inclined to judge that the liquefaction is owing to 
the heat of the atmofphere.’ 7 

Probable as this conjecture may feem from the extraordinary 
coldnefs of the day, we cannot help differing from’ Mr. Sharp ia 
our opinion concerning the caufe of this liquefaction ; for if it 
‘were owing to the heat of the afmofphere, it would be impof- 
fible, in the month of May, ever to thew it in a folid or con- 
gealed form. Befides, all the heat which it could poffibly re- 
ceive from the atmofphere, would be communicated in much lefs 
time than an hour and a half. 

‘ We live in a quarter of the town called St. Lucia, a faint 
as the legend informs us, who in the perfecution of the Chrifs 
tians, under Dioclefian, had her eyes torn out by the execus 
tioner; which circumftance has given her a great reputation for 
working miracles on every fpecies of blindnefs. Her chapel 
is clofe to our houfe, and the day before yefterday was her anni- 
verfary. I attended the fervice both morning and afternoon, to 
fee the method of cure. In the midft of the chapel is a paultry 
wooden image of her faintfhip, with a platter in her hand, con- 
taining the reprefentation of two eyes. All the patients pafs 
their hands over thefe eyes, and immediately rub their own, be~ 
fore the virtue exhales. ‘There is alfo a {mall piece of bone, fet 
in filver, (a filver arm) which they pretend to be a relic of the 
faint; this they kifs, which likewife operates miraculoufly ; 
but I believe moft of the patients take the advantage of both 
methods.’ ¢ It is faid to have been a praétice among the 
heathens, not only to upbraid, but even to chaftife their gods, 
* when they were not propitious to their prayers ; the fame thing 
is faid of the lower clafs of people amongft the Neapolitans. If 
a Madona, or any particular faint upon whom they depend, does 
not anfwer their expectations, they will fometimes behave very 
rudely on the occafion. I cannot fay I have feen any inftance 
of this grofinefs ; but furely if ever a faint deferved punifhment, 
it is this fame St. Lucia. Had you beheld the infinite number 
of blind people I did that day in the neighbouring ftreets, who 
have come from year to year for her fuccour, I do not doubt 
but you would have cudgelled her, like the medicin malgré lui, 
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into the. exertion of her powers ; I mean, upon a {uppofition 
that you were one of this fort of Catholics.’ 
(To be concluded tn our next. ] 
bas 





Confultations on moft_of the Diforders that require the Affiftance o 
urgery. By H.F. Le pr Matter in Surgery, fhie De 
rector of the Royal Academy of Surgery at Paris, &c. Tranf- 
Jated by Alexander Reid, Affiftant-Surgeon to the Royal 
Hofpital at Chelfea. 8vo. 6s. Hortfield. 


T is generally believed, at leaft in this kingdom, that our 
| improvements in the art of furgery have been fo rapid within 
thefe few.years, that the Englifh furgeons, at prefent, excell 
thofe of every other nation. Be it fo: but, though this may 
be true in general, we muft not ftretch our vanity fo far as to 
imagine, that there is no furgeon on the. continent capable of 
inftructing us. Mons. le Dran’s abilities. are univerfally ac- 
knowledged; his opportunities,have been very great; and his 
practice is of no lefs than fixty years duration. ‘This volume is 
his fixth and laft work, and may therefore be fuppofed to con- 
tain bis final opinions ; and hence it cannot fail to be a very 
acceptable prefent to thofe for whofe inftrudtion it is particu- 
larly intended. Monf. le Dran’s.age reminds us of the longevity 
of that famous furgeon and anatomift, Heifter, who died a few 

ears ago; and that the great Morgagni, and the celebrated 
onro of Edinburgh, ‘are both at this time very old, and very 
hearty. The illuftrious Haller alfo muft be pretty far funk into 
the vale of years: and yet perhaps no five men in the world have 
ever diflected -more dead bodies, and thofe generally morbid, 
Does not this feem to contradict the fuppofition, that this em- 
ployment is unwholefome ? 

Thefe Confultations, we learn from the Author’s preface, 
were formed from a collection of obfervations which he made 
for the benefit of his pupils, to whom it was his cuftom to de- 
icribe difeafes, and to demand, from each pupil, a written opi 
pion concerning the method of treatment; which opinions he 
afterwards corrected as the cafe required. The confultations - 
therefore are imaginary, though the cafes are real, The fe- 
veral difeafes are fuppofed to be defcribed in letters from fur- 
geons living at a diftance from the metropolis, and the anfwers 
are fuch as he would return being thus confulted. . The cafes 
are, in general, fuch as frequently occur, and are on that ac- 
count more univerfally-ufeful, ‘he Author’s manner and abi- 
lities will beft appear from the following examples ; 


© An Abfeels under the Os Maxillare. 
¢ A-very fat man, thirty-five years of age, was attacked in 


the night with fo confiderable a fluxion on his cheek, that in 
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the morning he could not open his jaw; the fwelling in a fhort 
time extended from his eye to his throat, yet the patient felt 
very little pain, only a kind of uneafy fenfation. Notwith- 
ftanding the ufe of emollient and refolvent cataplafms frequently 
renewed, all the fide of his face grew confiderably hard, It has 


continued a month much in the fame ftate as ‘at prefent, except - 


that there feems to be a very deep fluctuation under the jaw, 

near the 3d and 4th of the dentes molares, and another as doubtful 

near the angle of the jaw. How fhould this difeafe have been 

treated at the beginning? and how ought this abfcefs to be 

opened? Is it a proper time to open it, the patient having very 

little fever? Note, he now fecls and has felt very little pain. 
Anfwer. . 

‘ The patient ought to have been bled once or oftner, in the 
beginning of the difeafe, on account of its violence, and his 
full habit ; for probably that might have prevented the forming 
of matter. It was right to make ufe of emollient cataplafms ; 
but neverthelefs I think that when the matter began to form, 
maturative cataplafms fhould have been ufed to affift nature. 
The matter which you think you feel fluctuate, is more likely 
the confequence of a putrefaétion of the obftructed cellular 
membrane, than of a fermentation of the ftagnated fluids ; as he 
has never had, and has now, but very little pain. However 
this matter fhould be difcharged by a proper operation, provided 
you are certain of its exiftence. The abfcefs, therefore, muft 


be opened, and the extent of the cavity containing the matter,” 


will determine the direction and extent of the incifion; for 
when you have made an opening large enough to admit your 
finger, you muft introduce it into the wound ; and feeling the 
extent of the cavity, you may conduét the biftoury by it, either 
to lengthen the incifion, dire& its courfe, or make a counter- 
opening, if neceflary, near the angle of the jaw. Befides, with 


the finger you will be able to diftinguifh the pulfation of an 


artery, which otherwife might be cut; and is what every fur- 
geon fhould be attentive to, before he makes a deep incifion, 
efpecially in the neck, becaufe an hemorrhage there is very 
difficult to be ftopped. 


The Sur'geon’s account of the Progrefs of the Difea/e. 


‘ T opened the abfcefs its whole extent, and likewife made a 
counter opening near the angle of the jaw, to prevent the mat- 
ter lodging in a finus, which I found there. The:wound went 
on well; and the counter-opening, which difcharged a great 
deal of matter, was clofed in three weeks, But the large 
wound, the edges of which are contracted and funk in, without 
filling up from the bottom, threatens to become fiftulous. In 
proportion as the wound has digefted, all the hardnefs has in a 
manner 
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manner diffolved, and the jaw begins to open juft enough td 
admit the end of the little sacs What is to be done to pre 
vent its becoming fiftulous ? 
| Anfwer. 


‘ As the jawcan be a little opened, the teeth on that fide 


fhould be examined, by ftriking them one after another with a 
thick probe. If the ftroke is more fenfibly felt by one than by 
another, that tooth is certainly damaged, though it has never 
been painful, and confequently fhould be drawn. 

The Event. — 

‘ The patient coming to Paris, I founded his teeth in the 
manner propofed, and caufed a flight fenfation in the fartheft 
dins molaris, next the angle of the jaw. I therefore had it drawn. 
The tooth was not carious, only changed in its colour, being 
yellower than the others. I concluded this was the caufe of the 
difeafe, and fo it proved; for in about three days, the motion 
wf the jaw became quite free, and in about ten, the orifice, which 
had remained fiftulous, was clofed up.’ 


A Wound in the Fore-arm, by a Sword. 


© A man received a wound by a f{word, in the middle and 
outfide of the fore-arm, which pafled upwards to the bending of 
the elbow without going through. ‘The wound bled a great 

deal, and there isa kind of thrombus formed at the bending of 
the arm, which is grown bigger, and has fomething of a pulfa- 
tion init. Half an hour after the accident, being fent for, I 
thought it neceflary to dilate the entrance of the wound, and 
ftopped the bleeding with dry lint. It is about twenty-four 
hours fince ; the lower arm is alittle fwelled, and the thrombus 
fomething increafed. What am I to think of it? What fhould 
I do more than I have done already? 

Anfwer. 

‘ From the account given, I make no doubt, but there is an 
artery at the bend of the arm pricked, or perhaps divided; and 
the wound being narrow, there is not a free and fufficient paf- 
fase for the flux of blood, for probably the fword paffed between 
the two bones, through the aponeurofis that connects them to- 
gether. The {mall fluctuation and pulfation at the bend of the 
arm, are convincing proofs of it. 

‘ You have aéted right in dilating the entrance of the wound, 
and if you had been certain, that an artery was opened at the 
bending of the arm, I do not doubt but you would have made a 
fufficient preflure to prevent the thrombus that has happened. I 
once faw the brachial artery opened in a wound given by a fword 
in the middle of the arm, where the blood was Rieoed by com- 
preffion, which was continued for feveral months, by the help of 
a bandage made on purpofe; the coagu!um of blood formed at 
the 
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the‘opening of the artery, became dry and hard; after which 
the patient continued the ufe of the bandage for feveral years : 
but thefe are very uncommon cafes. In the prefent cafe, as the 
blood is ftopped, you muft contrive to make a fufficient com- 
preffion on the thrombus, with a bolfter, kept on by a fteel ma- 
chine, made fo as to give more or lefs -preflure according 
as it fhall be found neceflary; for if the bolfter was kept 
on by a roller, it would be a kind of ligature, which by 
obftruéting the courfe of the blood in its return to the heart, 
would ftill increafe the {welling of the lower arm. As to others 
applications, fimple dreffings are. fufficient. 


Second Confultation on the Progrefs of the Difea/e. 


© The wound fuppurated ; but notwithftanding the compref- 
fion I made, and continued on the thrombus, on the fourth day 
there happened a fecond hemorrhage, which fortunately I {topped 
with dry lint. The fwelling of the lower arm has fince gradually 
increafed, and now extends above the elbow. 

‘ The fever, which was flight, is now become more violent, 
and the patient feels a great numbnefs all over the lower arm.. 
The. thrombus continues in the fame ftate. What ought I 
to do? 

7 Anfwer. 

¢ The return of the hemorrhage is a certain proof that there 
is a confiderable artery opened in the bend of the arm; and the 
thrombus being at the divifion of the brachial artery, it is there 
we muft look for the opening, without which the hemorrhage 
will frequently return, and the patient die. It will be neceflary 
therefore, without delay, to perform the operation for the aneu- 
rifm ; that is to find out the opening in the artery, and make a 
ligature above and below it. The external wound where. the 
fword entered, will then be no more than a fimple wound, and 
muft be drefled accordingly. 

‘ The fwelling of the lower arm, is owing either to the 
plugging up of the wound to ftop the bleeding, or elfe the com- 
preffion made on the thrombus, and in all probability will go off 
after the operation, which I think abfolutely neceflary. 

‘ Bleeding, fomentations, or emollient cataplafms frequently 
repeated, and proper diet, will all contribute to remove it, and 
to all appearance the fever will abate when the dreffings become 
eafier. The difcharge from the two wounds will be bloody a 
long while, on account of the coagulated blood which remains. 
in the interftices of the mufcles ; when that ceafes, the wound 
will foon heal. 

A crooked Knee. 

‘ A child two years old, who has no appearance of the 
rickets, nor what is called large joints, has the left knee bent 

inwardly, 
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inwardly, in fuch manner that when the leg is extended, it 
makes an angle of feventy degrees with the thigh. This occafions 
his turning his foot and thigh outwards when he walks. From 
whence proceeds this deformity ? And is it to be remedied ? 

ohh B Anfwer. 

¢ There.is no wonder that one of the legs of many children 
fhould be warped at the knee, or that even the bone itfelf thould 
be crooked; from the fault of the nurfes; almoft always carrying 
them on the fame arm, that they may have the freer ufe of that 
which they commonly make ufe of in their bufinefs. The bones 
of thefe children, being as yet foft, they eafily take the turn 
they are givens and the joints aflume it the eafier, beeaufe the 
capfulas and ligaments that furround them, are then but feeble. 
And when the joints begin to bend, the weight of the body in- 
creafes the bad fhape of the joint daily as the child walks. 

‘ As this difordet is contracted by degrees, fo it can only be 
imperceptibly removed, and it wil] likewife require more or lefs 
time, 

‘ For this purpofe,; we muft take advantage of the child’s 
fleeping in the night, and before he goes to fleep rol his legs 
and thighs together, (fo that he cannot move them) without 
too much confining them. Children fleep foundly, atid this 
will not difturb them. The rollers fhould be of the fame 
breadth and length, as thofe the nurfes ufe to fwathe them with. 
They are to fecure, in the places hereafter mentioned; three 
fmall fquare cufhions, about the fize of thofe on ladies toilets, 
filled with bran, moderately hard, fo as not to hurt the epiphyfes 
on the fides of the joints on which they are placed. 

¢ The firft cufhion fhould be placed ‘between the knees, and 
the fecond between the ancles, both fecured by three or fout 
turns of the roller. It is plain that the legs being alfo rolled; 
the cufhion which fs between the knecs, by degrees will turn 
out the knee which is bent inwards ;. but as the cufhion will a& 
equally on the other knee, and give that a wrong turn, by pufh- 
ing it outwards, this inconveniency muft be prevented, by 
placing on the outfide of the knee the third cufhion, which 
fhould be fixed by feveral turns of the fame roller. This third 
cufhion fupporting the knee, will prevent its being turned out- 
wards by the cufhion between the knecs. I fuppofe the twa 
legs to be extended ; and to hinder the.child from bending the 
knee, which would difplace the cufhions, it will be neceffary to 
place a pafte-board over the knees, large enough to reach half 
way up the thighs and legs, and to fecure it, by the laft turn of 
the roller. ee | 

‘ The whole bandage muft be merely retentive, to.keep the 
three cufhions in their place, and not to make the child uneafy. 

* The 
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¢ The child muft walk but little in the day, for the weight 
of the body on the legs will make him lofe what advantage he 
has gained in the night. 

‘ By thefe means I have known, in about a year’s time, many 
children, who were in the abovementioned fituation, recover. 
It is almoft always the left leg, becaufe the nurfes generally 
carry the child in their left arm, that they may have their right 
at liberiy.’ 
Fyftcric convulfive Fits. 

‘ A woman twenty-two years of age, lately become the wi+ 
cow of an old hufband, with whom fhe had not lived above 
eighteen months, is troubled with hyfteric irs, that feize her 
pretty frequently, according as her fpirits are cxalted or depref- 
fed. In thefe fits fhe is deprived of her fenfe and knowledge, 
without her pulfe feeming to be weaker; on the contrary, it 
feems ftronger than ordinary, without any intermiffion, and in 
thefe convulfions fhe talks at random, without knowing what 
fhe fays. This has happened to her feveral times for this month 
paft, and held her a full quarter of an hour. She has been 
bled in the foot the three Jait attacks, and every time it has 
immediately removed the fit. She has never been irregular. 
The fits have returned about a week ago, with the fame 
fymptoms, and come often. ‘The patient cannot be bled every 
time. Is there no other method therefore to be made ufe of in- 
ftead of the bleeding? : 

Anfwer. 

* The anti-hyfterics prefcrived by feveral authors, and the 
manner of ufing them, are fo well known, that I fhall not men- 
tion them. I fhall confine myfelf to making known to you 
what [ have done in thefe kinds of fits, having always obferved 
that the imagination has more concern in them than any fault in 
the fluids. The following is what I have found always fuc- 
ceed, and has fo immediate an effect, that they have ceafed al- 
moft inftantaneoully. 

‘ A lady was in the abovementioned way, and having bled 
her in the foot, in many of thefe convulfive attacks, inftead of 
bleeding: her again, I applied a cupping-glafs to the infide of 
her thighs. The fkin had hardly rofe into the glafs when the fit 
diminifhed, and in two or three minutes intirely ceafed. 

‘ I applied the cupping-glafles in the fame manner, more than 
twenty times in fix months in the like attacks, and the fuccefs 
was every time as expeditious, till at length they entirely left 
her. I leave to the learned in phyfic to explain how thefe cures 
were performed without any evacuation or medicine. 

‘ A young woman of eighteen was troubled with violent 
convulfive fits, of the fame kind as thofe I have mentioned. I 
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made her put her lees th’ warm water to bleed her in the foot, 
arid in an mftant ‘after, “even ‘before the vein' was ‘opened, ‘the 
violence of ‘the fit’ abated 3‘ neverthelefs I bled her, and the fit 
intirely ceafed. However this did not prevént her having ‘four 
attacks of the fame kind within a' week after.’ The three firft 
went off by bleeding in the foot, but tpbh a fourth coming-on 
more violent than the former,’ 1 applied a cupping-glafs to the 
navel’; the fit went off in'lefs than two minutes, and fhe has: had 
none firice. - , jo? bas 

© Tt is not impofible’ but the -conftitution, together with a 
lively imagination, contributes 2 good déal to thefe fort of fits, 
or mayeven be the caufe’of them. A fudden fuppreffion of the 
catamenia, by any unforefeen accident, or only a diminution, 
may equally occafion them! In thefe laft cafes, bleeding in the 
foot is of .gfeat fervice in fupplying the place of them, or pro- 
moting their return. But’when it is owing'to the imagination, 
the’ bleedings are not of fo much ufe, as we have juft before 
obferved. ‘They relieve, it is true, for that inftant, but bleeding 
fo often. might prejudice the conftitution. The application of 
cupping-glafles has put a ftop to them as well as bleeding, and 
L-have made ufe of them fo- often with fuccefs, that Ido not ad~- 
vile‘any other thing.’ 

» [wthis manner Monf. le Dran inftru€ts the young furgeon in 
the: proper method of treating moft of the difeafes which require 
the affiftance of his art. By this method, he is not only taught 
how to a&t with regard to the patient committed to his care, but 
is alfo furnifhed with gréat variety of examples of the proper 
' pranner of relating cafes toa diftant furgeon, whofe advice is 
required. Though fome of our capital furgeons may, in a few 
inftances, have improved upon Monf. le Dran, this book may 
neverthelefs be perufed with advantage, not only by young ftu- 
dents in the art, but-even by a very confiderable number of thofe 
who believe themfelves mafters in their profeffion ; and though 
we might prefume, in fome inftances, to deviate a little from his 
inftructions, yet, upon the whole, his principles are found, 
and his practice fimple and rational. 

Lu B..t e 





‘Lhe Fool of Quality; or the Hiftory of Henry Earl of Moreland ; 
edema Vol. Il. Concluded. 


FT Rue pictures of converfation, drawn from real life, are fel- 
, §. dom to be met with in books. In the drama we do, indeed, 
frequently behold very good copies;—but though our comic 
_wyiters have been tolerably fuccefsful in this way, yet authors, 
in general, have failed: and it is not difficult to affign the © 
caula It is, their want of acquaintance with the originals. 
Some 
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Some of them ate;men who, bury.themfelves in their ftudies, 
‘where ark remain, | feclutled, from a free, open, extenfive com- 
merce with the Jiying world... Others are unhappily deprived 
of this advantage, by the narrownefs of their fortunes, and ob- 
{curity of their fituations ; and a, thi¢d:clafs. are thofe fcribbling 
coxcombs, who, ate mere pretenders to wit and parts which they 
poflefs only in their own fond imaginations, to refpect to the 
jrft, their colloquial, writings are ufually too much’ ftiffened 
with academical buckram, and totally deftitute of that prace 
and eafe which are rarely to be met with, except in the conver- 
fation and literary compofitions of thofe to whom men, modes, 
manners, and. characters, are intimately, known, and who are 
familiarly acquainted with the higher walks of life. As for thofe 
of the fecond clafs, the, poverty of their ftyle and. di¢tion is ge- 
nerally of a piece with their indigent.citcumftances ;+-and, in 
regard to the /a/, we have nothing to expect from them. but af- 
fectation inftead of elegance, and, flippancy inftead of ficedom : 
while frivolous or frgthy conceits take, place of 'that! geniine 
Spirit, manly fenfe, and liberal., manner,,, which, diftinguifh the 
gentleman.and the genius from the fop and the witling.—-How 
far Mr. Brooke, the ingenious author of the entertaining work 
before us, will be diftinguifhed from all or, any .of. the three 
clafles we have poimted out, our Readers are, in fome degree, 
enabled to judge, from the {pecimen we gave of his performance, 
in our laft month’s Review; where, at p. 297, we were, for 
want of room, obliged to break off, abruptly, in the middle of 
the animated converfation that pafled at the countefs of Mait- 
land’s : we fhall now give the remainder. 

‘ Mr. Faddle’s remark on the confcientioufnefs of libertines, 
faid Mr. Fenton, reminds me of Jack Wilding, a quondam 
acquaintance of mine. I had the ftory from himfelf; it is an 
adventure of which he boafted ; and the recital, in his opinion, 
did by no means detract. from his charaGter, as a gentleman. 

© Mr. Wilding was of a neighbouring country, and was edu- 

cated by pious parents in a fcrupulous obfervance of his duties 
to God and man. When they thought him confirmed in hig 
civil and religious principles, they fenthim here to ftudy our 
Jaws in the Middle Temple; where he fpeedily learned that 
pleafure was the only good, and that the laws of nature were 
irreverfible by any fubfequent appointments. However, he 
piqued himfelf extremely on what is called the pun@ilio of ho- 
nour, and would run any man through the body'who fhould 
intimate that he had been guilty of an unjuft or ungenerous 
action. ) 

‘ Wilding was a young fellow of parts and pleafantry, and 
ftill preferved a very f{pecious appearance of virtue. A confi- 
gesable London merchant conceived a friendfhip for him; and, 
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when he was taken under arreft, on account of fome debts and 
a failure of remittances, his new friend advanced two hundred 
pounds in his favour, and made him a general invitation to his 
table. : . ee | 

¢ The merchant had lately marridd a lovely young woman, 
who loft nothing of her luftre in-the eyes of Mr. Wilding. | For 
the fake of the wife, he ingratiated himfelf as mueti as poffible 
with the hufband. He fpent a large ‘portion of his-time at their 
houfe; and while his friend was’ abroad, of ereaged in the 
counting-room, he endeavoured, bya winning addrefs, and z 
thoufand affiduities, to thieve from him the conjugal affections 
of a woman, on whole virtue he depofited his hopes and de- 
Jights, all the honours of his family, and all his peace and pro- 
fpect in life. 3 

¢ Wilding, in order to eftablifh his credit with the merchant, 
had punétually reimburfed him’ his two hundred pounds. A 
nobleman to whom the dice had been lately unfavourable, made 
him an offerof a place at court, on a preliminaty comp'iment 
_of a thoufand pounds. Wilding confulted his friend on this ad- 
vantageous propofal. “The merchant had not the money, but 
promifed to procure it; and, in his éagernefs to promote the 
fortune’of this traitor, he went direétly and‘ folicitoufly abroad 


for the purpofe. ‘This was an opportunity which a man of his . 


gallantry could mot negleé&t. The grateful Mr. Wilding ac- 
cordingly feized upon it to accomplith the fate of his benefaétor ; 
and the happieft lot he left him was, ignorantly, to contribute 
toward the begetting of fons and daughters, who, like maggots, 
were to’be propagated from the bed of pollution. 

‘ If I didn’t fear to be tedious, faid Lady Homefpun, I could 
give you a recent inftance of ingratitude even greater than that 
which Mr, Fenton has: mentioned, and attended with circum-. 
ftances that affected me extremely. The company inftantly 
urged her to gratify their curiofity, and fhe began as follows : 

« Some weeks ago, I fent to the fervants office to enquire for 
a female of fome education, who. might affift me in the inftruc- 
tion of«my little girls. The day following a young woman came 
to be hired. Her appearance was moft befpeaking ; and, with 
a countenance expreffive of every virtue, fhe looked a renuncia- 
tion of the {mallett title thereto. 

¢ J afked for her character; but fhe anfwered with an air of 


the deepeft humiliation, that fhe never had been at fervice ;. 


that fhe was an unfortunate ftranger who deferved no one’s 
ood word; and that fhe had nothing to afk but'my acceptance 

of her labour, and the fhelter of my roof. ) 
‘ I had not the: heart to reject her; and on trial I found that 
fhe was miftrefs of the polite languages, and of every female ac- 
complifhment, 
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complifhment, though fhe did not feem to have reached her 
two and twentieth) year. 

‘ She grew extremely fond of my children. She ufed to look 
with a melancholy kind of pleafure upon them ; and frequently, 
during the times of her dreffing or inftru@ting them, I obferved 
her tears ftriving to fteal away unnoticed. 

‘ This, with the thoufand elegancies that accompanied her 
words and actions, made me impatient to know whence and 
who fhe was. She. perceived my curiofity, and with a be- 
feeching and mortified air,, Ah Madam, faid ihe, feek not to 
hate me; feck not to know the ftory of my fhame, fince it 
cannot be told without reflecting difcredit on perfons of worth 
and honour. 

‘ The day after, Sir Hanmer Homefpun came in, where Peg- 
gy, for:fo fle called herfelf, was chatting with my little girls 
at the further end of the room. I am come, my dear, faid he, 
from a vifit to Mr. Grace, .the new acquaintance in whofe praife 
you heard me fpeak. fo) largely. I enquired out his houfe, and 
went up without. ceremony. As I entered his chamber, I was 
ftruck, with a new and very affecting object. He fat oppofite to 
a pier glafs, wherein I obferved him, unnoticed; and on each 
knee he held an infant, over whom he wept plentifully, while 
he carefled them, in turns, and tenderly prefled them to his 
bofom,. 

* At length he perceived me, and rofe in confufion. You 
have caught me, Sir Hanmer, faid he, lamenting the lofs of a 
falfe woman, whom yet | cannot ceafe to love, and whofe fault 
has not been able to abate my fondnefs for thefe her innocent 
offspring. The mifguided wretch, while I was lately in the 
country, eloped with Lord Riot from her own honour and hap- 
pinefs. Lord Riot has fince paid his trefpafs with his life, but 
what is become of my Peggy I know not. Can I depend on 
your goodnefs to enquire her out? ’tis a pity that one fo lovely 
fhould be utterly loit. Here is a bill for 5001. difpofe of it, 
my friend, as you think bcft for her advantage, and let not her 
neceffities plunge her deeper in guilt. 

‘ Here the children fhrieked out, and cried that Peggy was 
dead, their Pegey was dead! We inftantly ran to them, and 
found her ina fit, in which fhe continued feveral hours without 
fign of life. As foon as fhe opened her eyes, fhe turned them 
languidly upon me. Ah, Madam! faid fhe, you know me 
now. Iam faulty indeed, but much more unfortunate, And, 
as you were lately defirous to hear my ftory, you fhall have it 
without extenuation or difguife. 

«¢ | am daughter to a poor farmer, who was tenant to the 
father of Mr. Grace. When I was about nine years old, the 
young gentleman, who was lately rcturned from the college, 
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happened to be out.a-{porting, ‘and ¢alled in at my father’s. . I 
confidered him as a fpecies quite different from all I had feen of 
man. His prefence gave mea pleafure tit] then unfelt, and his 
parting was as the lofs of fomething extremely dear. 3 

_ ** From that time he chofe our part of the country for the 
{cene of his diverfions, and his vifits became: longer and more 
frequent. He never failed to bring me fome'little prefent, and 
1 betrayed my affection by many artlefs teftimonies. 

“¢ In about three years, old Mr. Grace died. My: father 
got, no one knew how, into plentiful circumftances, and fent 
me to a boarding-fchool, where I was carefully educated in all 
the becoming matters of which I was capable. 

‘¢ T now began to apprehend from whom my advantages 
flowed; and my young heart was penetrated with the moft 
lively and affeCting gratitude. 1 grew more referved, however, 
as my fentiments grew more ardent; and, whenever my bene- 
factor came to vifit me, we appeared under’ a mutual reftraint 
from the fuppreffion of patlions, which I thought it indecent, and 
he unfeafonable, to expreis. : 

*¢ ‘When I arrived to the age of fixteen years, Mr. Grace 
publicly addreffed me for marriage. Can you think it, Madam, 
that while my heart embraced the overture with the warmeft 
tranfport; it was yet with the ftrongeft relu€tance, that I yield- 
éd toa happinefs which I deemed fo injurious to the honour and 
intéreft of him whom I loved as I loved my own foul. 

‘¢ Five years, the happieft fure that ever were pafled upon 
earth, I lived bleffing and bleffed by my heart’s chofen mafter, 
and bare him three lovely refemblances of the image that was 
always prefent.to my foul. 

_ © One night Mr, Grace, returning Iater than ufual, brought 

hoémea wounded gentleman, but entered as privately as poffible, 
for fear of alarming me, This gentleman was Lord Riot, 
whofe life Mr. Grace had fived, at the peri] of his own, from 
the refentment of an injured hufband, who had fet upon him 
with advantage. 

‘¢ As it was feared that his wounds were mortal, the furgeons 
advifed that he fhould not be removed ; and he lay fix weeks at 
_ our houfe, where, induced by hofpitality and the defire of my 

hyfband, I attended him with a care and tendernefs that he re- 
warded, with perdition. 

we When -he took his leave of us, he feemed to Jabour under a 
fenfe of infufferable obligations. As foon as his health was efta- 
blifhed, he fent me a diamond necklace of great value; but Mr. 
Grace was then in the country, and I dire&tly returned the 
traitor’s prefent. The next day he fent up his name, and re- 
quefted to be admitted ; but I excufed myfelf from receiving the 
viliis of gentlemen in the abfence of my hufband. The day 
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following, however, having’ bribed‘ my fervants, he was per- 
mitted to enter;my chamber; when, without addreffing a word 
to his lordhhip, ,1.feverely rebuked my maid for fuch an infolent 
dngulion, and withdrawing, haftily to my clofet, Iclapt to the 
oor. b vismns | , 

‘* After this Lheard no. more of Lord Riot for fome time; but, 
alas! he and: his,diabolical inftruments, were not idle. One 
evening, being feized, with an unaccountable drowzinefs, I lay 
down, and.-was,,infenfible to every thing that paffed, till [ 
awakened the day following in a ftrange bed, and in the arms of 
my cruel and.accurfed undoer. 7 | 

“¢ J inftantly foreamed out ; and, pufhing him violently from 
me, fprung into the floor, . While I huddled on my cloaths, all 
the horrors of my condition rofe full upon my view. I flew to 
the door, but finding it locked, I was feized with fudden mad- 
nefs. I dafhed the piers and jars to fhivers. I caught whatever 
came in my way, and. threw it at the villain, who, terrified by 
my fury, made his, ef{cape through a back-door, and bolted. it 
after him. ee epee 

‘© Some women whom he fent tome recovered me from a fit. 
The dear and tender.images of hufband and children then came 
to my mind, My. rage was drown’d in my grief; I wept and 
fobbed without ceafing. wares 7) ela Tee, 

‘“¢ For three weeks I continued thus immured and .incon- 
folable, my fits of frenzy fti!l returning whenever Lord Riot 
prefented himfelf to my view. At length I affumed the patience 
to expoftulate. with him on, the irretrieyable ruin he had-brought 
upon me, my wreck of. fame-and honour ; and, what was infi- 


_nitely worfe, my lofs,of hufband and. children, to whott faces I 


never more fhould dare to lift aneye. = 

‘¢ While I continued. to. reproach my betrayer, we. heard a 
buftle below ftairs. He few to fome piftols that hung in the 
apartment. ‘The door burft open. _My hufband .fuddenly en- 
tered. Lord Riot, fired at him, andfomebody fell.. But I wait- 
ed not to.enquire into the iflue of the fcuffle. The face of my 
injured hufband was now more dreadful to me than that of my 
ravifher.. Thedoors.lay open. , I burried to,the ftreet. I flew 
along I knew not where,;, and running into a little fhop, I fat 
down by the counter, and faintedaway, be “ts 


y Witt sade Sircurl + oO 
.§*-The poor. woman of, that little houfe behaved herfelf toward 


‘me with much humanity. ‘I told her part of my unhappy ftory. 
‘Acnd,.as,E determined for ever to_ hide myfelf from family and 


acquaintance, .and_as far as poffible from the world ; fhe put.me 
in;the way_of getting into fervice, whereby I haye received the 
only. confolation, of which I am capable, on this, fide the grave, 
that of your ladyfhip’s favour and protection.” 9. 
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+ Here Mrs. Grace clofed her diftrefsful hiftory. As Sir 
Hanmer and I greatly pitied and efteemed her, we endeavoured 
to give her comfort, by obferving that there was nothing in this 
adventure,, wherewith the moft cenforious, or even a hufband 
of the moft delicate fentiments, could reproach her, ‘*‘Ah, Ma- 
dam, faid fhe, when my body was as pure as my fpirit, 1 was 
every way unworthy of Mr. Grace, and fhall I now bring pol- 
lution. to his honourable bofom ? How will the world interpret 
my refiding three weeks-in the houfe and cuftody of a libertine ? 
Alas, L.have no portion fave difgrace to bequeath to my dear in- 
fants, nor any legacy to my kindred but confufion of face. But 
———] feel that I haften to the end of my forrows.” 

‘ As fhe.ipoke her countenance altered, and we perfuaded her 
to lie down and try to take fome repofe. 

© Within-an hour or two after, a gentleman came, and haftily 
enquired for my hufband. It was Mr. Grace. ‘* My dear Sir 
Hanmer, faid he, eagerly, rejoice with me! My Peggy is inno- 
cent, fhe is virtuous as ever. That ruffian Lord Riot, by the 
promife ef a thoufand guineas, prevailed on her woman to give 
her a fleeping potion, and had her conveyed to his houfe during 


. her ftate of infenfibility. O my Peggy, might I but behold you 


once again:!, Riot, finding it impoffible to fubdue her to his 
pleafure, refufed to pay the woman the price of her perfidy; 
and fhe, in revenge, told me where he held my wife fecreted. 
O my diftreiTed, my fhamefaced angel, -what is become of you? 
I took out a replevin, and forced my way imto the villain’s 
houfe. He aimed a pifto] at me, but happened to fhoot his ac- 
complice. He then drew his fword, but at the fecond pafs I 
pierced him tothe heart. ‘The traitrefs did not immediately die 
oi her wound ; fhe furvived till within this hour; and in her 
mortal agonies fhe revealed to me all the circumftances of this 
diabolical plot.” 

‘ Here we confoled Mr, Grace, by informing him that his 
lady was fafe and in the houfe; but that fhe was fomething in- 
difpofed, and-had lain down to rcft. His impatience was too 
great to be reftrained from feeing her. I entered her chamber 
firft, and apprifed her of his coming. As he tenderly approach- 
ed, fhe ftarted up in her bed, and her bofom was agitated with 
agonizing emotions. She gazed wildly athim. She attempted 
to fpeak, but could not find utterance ; when feizing his hand, 
and catching it to her lips, fhe funk down gently, and expired 
upon the preffure. 

< As. fome of the company ftill continued ‘to honour Lady 
Home(pun’s pathetic narration with their tears ; Lady Cribbage 
cried out, cards, cards here immediately, to drive away me- 
lancholy! ats | 
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¢ After cards, an elegant fupper was ferved up, and after fup- 
per the converfation happened to turn upon drefs. 

<‘ Is it not amazing, cried Sneer, (with a fareaftical glance 
at the ladies) is it not amazing to think that the nature and rea- 
fon of things fhould be fo wholly inverted as, in fome cafes, to 
mean and effect the very reverfe of their original intention and 
inftitution? the firft ufe that was made of the fig-leaf demon- 
{trates that drefs was folely appointed for the covering of fhame 
and nakednefs. And yet woman has been fo ingenious, in pro- © 
cefs of time, 25 to turn the lofs of her robe of original innocence, 
into matter of pride and oftentation. 

¢ The covering from cold, as well as from fhame, faid Faddle, 
may be allowed of fome fenfible ufe, with refpe& to drefs; at 
leaft among us who are placed fo far north of the tropic. 

‘ Our neighbour Lewis, laft winter, had occafion to pafs 
through the ftreets of Paris. His travelling palace was drawn b 
eight white fteeds. The froft was intenfely fharp; the glaffes 
were ail drawn up; and this warm enterprizer for univerfal 
monarchy, fat fhivering amidft the wrappings of his furs and 
robeings. 

‘ As he paffed, he efpied a young man of a portly perfonage, 
_ ftanding at an angle, clad in a fingle filk coat, with his hair 

powdered out, and his hat under his arm. | 

¢ Lewis inftantly pulled che bell; his coach ftopped; he let 
down a fide window; he ordered the ftranger to be called; and, 
as nothing makes a man fo mannerly as the fenfible want of 
fomething from the party to whom he applies, the monarch ad- 
drefied him with the moft gracious and affable air, and requeft- 
ed ta know by whet means he could keep himfelf fo warm, in 
fuch extremity of weather? 

‘ Phat, Sire, anfwered the ftranger, is a fecret which my 

ur forbids me to reveal, and which nothing fhall extort 


from me, fave the commands of your majefty. 1 promife you, 
Sir, fsid the king, that I fhall not be ungrateful; and that you 
hail have no caufe to repent your having entrufted me with 


yourrecipe. LTengage then, Sire, that provided you follow my 
prefeription, there fhall not be fo warm a monarch in the uni- 
verfe. J am impatient, pray inform me, what am I to do? As 
I do, fo pleafe your majefty, put your whole wardrobe upon 
your back! The king laughed himfelf into a heat, and that 
very hour ordered a commiffion in his own guards to be made 
out for his prefcriber. , 

‘ Your ftory, Mr. Faddle, is elegantly facetious, faid Lady 
Maitland. I apprehend, however, that other valuable purpofes 
are anfwered by drefs, over and above the mere decency and 
comfort and cloathing. Were it not for the various diftince 
tions of drefs, it would be impoffible to point out the feveral 
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-orders of men throughout the refpective fubordinations that are 
neceflary to fociety. _ Without this ufeful expedient, we fhould 
—be.in utter confufion, we fhotild hot kndw’ who was who ;) we 
_fhould not know to whom fFefpeét or obedience was due; ‘nor be 
able to afcertain, the prince from the, pédfant.°°~ °° Ng 0 
.. *O lud; cried Mrs, Mawkin, ‘as’ your ‘fadyfhip’ fays; ‘how 
frightfully humbling and mortifying it wotild’‘be'! without the 
-richnefs. of drefs, how fhould ‘we of the! prarid ‘monde théwany 
. difference between ourfelves and vile pletieignis? 9 
»§ On Madam, , anfwered Lady Cribbage, plebeians “are not 
confined to low-life alone ; the,great world ‘hd$ its vulgar too, 
L.aflure.you, . The difference, does not lié in’ the richnefs ; I 
have; feen .an_afs. clothed in,a very gorgeous ‘fumpter-cloth. 
The true diftinction lies in wearing the qualities of the mind 
onthe outward habit, in the peculiarity of fancy and elegance 
of tafte, : 

© Your ladythip might furely have added, faid Mrs. Trinket, 
that drefs is a handmaid to beauty too; it ferves to adorn and 
embellith nature with art, and to make what was lovely ftill 
more attracting. However brilliant a diamond may be in itfelf, 
_it-wants of its value and luftre, till fuitably fet; there may be 
-an, elegance to be fure in the manner of fetting, but ftil] it ought 
to be cafed in nothing but gold. 

‘ I greatly lament the departure of Mrs. Philligree, faid 
Lord Mansfield, it is fhe who would have adorned your orna- 
aments, ladies; and have dreffed out drefs itfelf, ina fumptuous 
outre of terms, and new cut of phrafe. I agree indeed with 
.the Countefs, that fome tokens or markings, fuch as thofe that 
drefs fupplies, are par plas for diftinguifhing the feveral orders 
and fubordinations of people in a community ; but I am forry 


‘SS 


_ to find that thefe fame markings or tokens fhould, very nearly, 


engrofs the whole of the things intended to be fignified. If you 
take the full-bottomed wig from a judge, what will become of 
his wifdom? or lawn and fattin from bifhops, what would be- 
‘come of their fan&tity? or, fhould monarchs ‘be deprived of 
-their crowns and regalia, I doubt it would bea fearful abridg- 
ment of majefty. : 

. © Lalfo agree with Lady Cribbage that the qualities of the 
mind are worn on the outward habit. But, pray ye, what fort 
-of internal qualities do thofe external habits exhibit ? even every 
{pecies of ,affeGtation, folly, and vanity that is conceivable. 
"Phe whole futile foul of a female feems to have forfaken‘its 
frail. manfion, and to float upon the furface of her attire: In 
the long labours of the tojlette, where fo ‘much ‘pains, time, 


_and.treafure. is expended on an elaborate exteriity, does not a 


woman as, good as confefs that the whole of her yalue lies' where 


the whole of her care is beftowed ? © 
— * © Now, 
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¢ Now, in all thele operations, fenialt sanity prdpoles te>ex- 
cite the fame fenfations ny xers, that it feels in sfiturehepee, 
the , pleafing. cont 


1 DPiWoot 9u- wcotuings as - 
fi ion of, its Own image.’ “Ah mideéning 
and pitiable objed . 


s,f while. ye pals along,’ or fit exalted iit your 
imaginary. pre-eminence, fome of your fex beliold you with an 
eye of. contempt, others with ‘an eye parle and aii With an 
eye. of malevolence, inguifitive after your ami se és! and de- 
firous of publifhin und. magnifying the findlleft o your failings. 

© Men, indeed, behold you with an eye of ‘pleafures beeaufe 
they draw an inferetice from your vanity thatflattérs theit.own. 
They contemplate you as_dreffing at them. | "They tonfider ‘the 
labours of your.toilette as a confeffion of defiring to be-defited ; 
as.an.advance.on your part, anda kind of challenge for'thein to 
approach and,capitulate. | | 
¢ I own that beauty, as Mifs Trinket has obferved) may oc- 
cafionally derive a fort of acceffion, from drefs, like a diamond 
encafed in precious metal. But how much more generally do 
we obferve conceited uglinefs and deformity deriving additional 
darknefs from the luftre that furrounds it, like’a turnip or toad- 
ftool encircled by gems. 
¢ Whether finery gives additional force to the magnet of 
beauty, for exciting and drawing our affeCtions to it, ‘is an’ar- 
ticle of which I am .much in doubt. What'-fay you to this 
queftion, Mr. Fenton? estg L 
‘ I hold, my lord, faid Mr. Fenton, that finery is merély a 
Narciffus, that neither,loves nor is beloved by any except itfelf. 
It is much to be queftioned whether belle or beau ever etigaged 
the. affections of any, fenfible..perfon of* the oppofite fex’; and, 
where they themfelyes have been fufceptible of the délicate paf- 
fion, they from, that moment ceafed to-be belles or beats. Paris 
is the only beau, as I remember, that ever was capable of loving 


a,.woman; and yet, as you all know, fhe was not a dreffed lady 
to: whom.he gave. the prize. Hist sd? os 

¢ Dame Iris was the greateft ‘belle in all the hedvenof Pagan 
theology. She was, as we.may fay, the ‘female Jofeph dreffed 
out in her gay coat of many colours; and yet we 46 ‘not’ find 
that fhe. ever, attracted the Jove of a fingle immioftal? or even 
mortal, though fhe duly-and daily vifits thiém in ‘all’ her finery, 
and fails notto fhed fhowers of tears at their difdai#i.°'8 Ooi 

© Finery.may dazzle, it may awe, But calittot pottible excite 
the fmalleft, pittance of affection. ."This‘can alone be dane! by 
fomething more pexfonal, by fomething lefs’fiiperféial. » ‘Even 
the /implex mundities, that ornament of a clean“ fimplicity;'ire- 
commended by Horace, can operate only by intittfation of deeper 
purity. The Virtues.alone can weave the truly enthatitingrobe 
of female influence, and the Graces alone sind. dit the ‘C#fs or 
gitdle of irrefiftable beauty. ~~ Rid os sats 
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« Among the infinite variety of female fafhions, which in 
turns have béen fantaftically predominant upon earth, I remem- 
ber but of one fo very obfolete as not to have revived in fome 
diftant age or climate. “That the memory of this fame fathion 
fhould not be wholly loft, it is recorded by St. Paul in his firft 
epiftle to ‘Timothy. Here he recommends it to the ladies to 
<¢ adorn themfelves with fobriety and fhamefacednefs, not with 
¢ broidered hair, or gold, or pearls, or coftly array.” 

‘* St. Paul, however, in this piece of advice, appears to have 
fpread a net for the hearts of his own fex. The haughty, re- 
lu€tant, atid ftubborn fpirit of man, can reject wealth and title, 
can look ‘with indifference on the fymmetry of fhape and fea- 
tures, and guard itfelf againft the attack of female artifice; but 
female bafhfulnefs is an unconfcious thief, to who the doors of 
all hearts are inftantly thrown open. 

© In fhort, the maid who would atchieve the whole laurel 
of conqueft, muft not be obvious or obtrufive; like Daphne, 
fhe mutft fly though purfued by an Apollo.’—Here the company 
broke up. i 

This detail of the entertaining. converfation at Lady Mait- 
land’s will, no doubt, give our readers a favourable ‘idea of Mr. 
Brooke’s abilities for compofitions of this kind; in which he 
will not, we believe, appear to lefs advantage than he has here- 
tofore done, as a poet, and as a politician; witnefs his Guf- 
tavus Vafa, a tragedy; his Defence of the Roman Catholics of 
Ireland ; and various other pieces :—-With regard to the prefent 
romance, fo far as relates to the hiftory of Henry Earl of More- 
Jand,—as the ftory is yet incomplete, the hero not being (at the 
clofe of this fecond volume) arrived at the 12th year of his age, 
we {hall defer the particulars till the publication of the remain- 


ing volumes. | G 
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T is with real pleafure we declare that, in our judgment, the 
farther the learned Author of thefe commentaries proceeds in 
his fubje&, to the greater advantage his extraordinary merits ap- 
ear. In’'the book now under confideration, which as it treats of 
the right of things, comprehends the moft nice and difficult past 
of the law, he has explained the various parts of this complicated 
head with an accuracy and perfpicuity not to be met with in any 
other writer on this fubject ; though in fome points we cannat 


wholly acquiefce with the conclufions he eftablifhes. 
: Being 
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Bejng about to treat of thofe rights which a man may.acquire 
in, and to fuch external things as are unconnected with his per-. 
fon, he very judicioufly opens the fubject with an enquiry into 
the nature and origin of property. 

‘ In the beginning at the world, we are informed by holy. 
writ, the all-bountiful creator gave to man ‘ dominion over ail 
the earth ; and over the fith of the fea, and over the fowl of 
the gir, and over every living thing that moveth upon the earth.’ 
This is the only true and folid foundation of man’s dominion 
over external things, whatever airy metaphytical notions may 
have been ftarted by fanciful writers upon this fubject. . The 
earth therefore, and all things therein, are the general property 
of all mankind, exclufive of other beings, from the immediate 
gift of the creator. And, while the earth continued bare of 
inhabitants, it is reafonable to fuppofe, that all was in com- 
mon among them, and that every one took from the, public 
ftock to his own ufe fuch things as his immediate neceflities. re. 
quired. vie 

‘ Thefe general notions of property were then fufficient to 
anfwer all the purpofes of human life; and might perhaps ftill 
have anfwered them, had it been poffible for mankind, to have. 
remained in a ftate of primaeval fimplicity ; as may be colleQ@- 
ed from the manners of many American nations when firft dif-. 
covered by the Europeans; and fiom the aitient meted of live 
ing among the firft Evropeans themfelves, if we may credit 
either the memorials of them preferved in the golden age of 
the poets, or the uniform accounts given by hiftorians of. thofe. 
times, wherein © evant omuta commuuia et indivifa omnibus, veluti 
unum cunclis patrimonium effet’, Not that this communion.of goods 
feems ever to have been applicable, even in the earlieft ages, to 
ought but the /ubflance of the thing; nor could be extended ta, 
the we of it. For, by the law of nature and reafon, he who 
firft began to ufe it, acquired therein a kind of tranfient proper 
ty, that lafted fo long as he was ufing it, and no longer: or, to 
fpeak with greater precifion, the right of pofleffion continued 
for the fame time only that the aé of poffeffion lafted. Thus 
the ground was in common, and no part of it was the perma- 
nent property of any man in particular: yet whoever was in the 
occupation of any determinate fpot of it, for reft, for fhade, or: 
the like, acquired for the time a fort of ownerfhip, from which 
it would have been unjuft, and contrary to the law of nature,. 
to have driven him by force; but the inftant that he quitted the 
ufe or occupation of it, another might ‘feife it without. injuftice. , 
Thus alfo a vine or other tree might be faid to be in common, 
as all men were equally entitied to its produce; and yet any 
private individual might gain the fole property of the fruit, 
which he had gathered for his own repaft, A doétrine well 

. iiluitrated 
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iNuftrated by Cicero, who cdmipares:the world toa great-theatre, 
which fs ¢orhmon® to -the> public; :and:yet; the place-which any 
mari has taken’ is for therthne His owm youcge ooo ted) fond. 

© But! when mankind °iticteafed> ia-number, :craft, andoams 
bition, it beéatne-neceflaty:to entertain: conceptions of :more:per- 
manent dominion’; and te appropriate ‘to individuals not the im- 
mediate ufe only,’ but the very’ /ab/ffance of: the!thing'to be ufed. 
Otherwife innumerable tudiults muft have arifen, and:the ‘good 
ordet of ‘the world been’continuallybroken and difturbed, while 
a variety of perfons were ftriving ‘who fhould get the firft occu- 
pation’ of the fame “thing, or difputing which of them had ac- 
tually gained it.) 1As:human, life alfo grew more‘and more re- 
fined, abundance of conveniences were devifed to render it more 
eafy, Commodious and agreeable ; as, habitations for fhelter and 
fafety, ‘and raiment for ‘warmth and decency.. But no man 
waa be at the trouble tocprovide either, fo long as he had: only 
an ufufraauary propertyin them; which was to ceafe the inftant 
that-he quitted: poflefion; ——if, as foon as he walked out of 
his *tent,or pulled off his garment, the next ftranger who 
came by'wouldhave a tightto inhabit the one; and to wear the 
other? ti903 °- | 

© Alk this’ while,” he proceeds, © the foil:and pafture of the 
earth remained ftill in common as before, and open to every oc- 
cupant?’ €xcept perhaps in the neighbourhood of towns, where 
the neceéffity of d°fole and exclufive property in lands (for the 
fake of agriculture) was earlier felt, and:therefore more readily 
complied with.° The art of agriculture, he obferves, by a re- 
gular connexion arid confequence, introduced and eftablithed 
the idea of a’ more permanent property in the foil, than had hi- 
therto been received and adopted. It: was:clear that the earth 
could:not produce her fruits in fufficient quantities without the 
affiftance of tillage: but'who fould beat the pains of tilling it, 
if ‘another ‘might watch the opportunity to feize upon and en- 
joy the product of his induftry, art and:Jabour? Had. not 
therefore 2 feparate property in lands as well as moveables, been 
vefted ‘in’ fome individuals; the world muft have continued 4 
foreft;’ and’ rheti have been mere animals of prey; which, ac- 
cording: to fome philofophers, is the genuine ftate of nature. 
Whéreas now (fo gracioufly ‘hath providence interwoven our 
duty and‘our “happinefs together) the refult of this very necef- 
fity has ‘been the enobling the human fpecies, by giving it op- 
portinities-of- improving its rational faculties, as weil as of ex- 
erting its nd@twral. 2 ‘ 

¢ The only temiaining queftion,’ he continues, is, how this pro- 
perty became actually vefted; or what itis that gave'a manan ex- 
clufive right to retain in a permanent manner that fpecific land, 
which befgre belonged generally to every body, but particularly 

to 
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to nobody? And, as we beforeobferved, that occupancy gave 
the right to the temporary w/e of the foil, fo, it..isagreed upom 
all hands that occupancy gave alo the original right/to the per- 
manent property inthe Tat goes of the earth itfelf ;; which ex- 
cludes’ every -oneelfe: but the owner from the uleof it.--—— 
Property, both in ands and moveables, being thus original] y.ac- 
quired by ‘the firft taker, which taking amounts to a declaration 
that he intends :to appropriate the thing to his own ufe, ,it re- 
mains in him’ by the principles of univesfal law, till. fuch time 
as he does fome other act, which ifhews .an intention to aban- 
don it: for then jit becomes, naturally, fpeaking, publics juris 
once more, and is liable to be again appropriated to the next 
occupant. | noiasv09 te sonsbauds beak 

* The moft univerfal and:effeétual way, of abandoning pro- 
perty, is by the death of the occupant ;. when, beth the adtual 
poffeffion and intention | of: keeping pofleffion ;ceafing, sthe pron 
perty, which is foundeds uponmfuch: poflefien; end fintention, 
ought alfo to ceafe of: courfe. .) ‘For, naturally fpeaking, the in- 
ftant a man ceafes tobe, heiceafes to’ ha¥e,any! dominion ; .elfe, 
if he had >a right to difpofe-of his acquifitions.di¢ moment be- 
yond his life, he would alfo havea right to dire& their difpofal 
for a million of -agés after him; ideas would be highly abfurd 
and inconvenient. «All property, mut. therefote .ceafe upon 
death, confidering'men as abfolute individuals, and. unconnect- 
ed'with civil focietys for then, by ‘the principles. before efta- 
blifhed, the next immiediate occupant would acquire.a right,in 
all that the deceafed:poflefled..,: But.as, under civilized govern- 
ments which are calculated for the peace of mankind, fuch a 
conftitution would :be:productive of endlefs difturbances,., the 
univerfal law of almoft every nation: (which is.a kind ef fecon- 
dary law of mature) has either: given the dying perfon a, power 
of continuing hisoproperty} by @difpofing of his pofleffions by 
will; or, in cafe hemegletts:to difpofe of it, or is not, permitted 
to make any difpofition at:all, the municipal law, ofthe: coun- 
try flepsin, and: declares:who fhall be the fucceffor, reprefen- 
tative, or heir of the:deceafed ; that is, who alone: fhall, have 
a right to enter upon this vacant pofleffions in order.to avoid that 
confufion, which its becoming: again common. would, occafion, 
And farther, in café:no teftament be permitted by. the law, or 
none be made, and:no-heir cancbe found fo, qualified .as the law 
requires, ftill, to prevent: the rabuft. title of occupancy. from 
again taking place, the dottrine,of efcheats is adopted, in-almost 
every country; whereby the fovereign of the ftate,. and.thofe 
who claim .under his :authority, are. the ultimate.,heirsy and 
fucceed to thofe inheritances, to which no other title, can,be 
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¢ The right of inheritance, or defcent to the children and 
relations of the deceafed, feems to have been allowed much 
earlier than the right. of devifing by teftament. We are apt to 
conceive at firft view that it has nature on its fide ; yet we often 
miftake for nature what we find eftablifhed by long and invete- 
rate cuftom. It is certainly a wife and effectual, but clearly a 
political, eftablifhment ; fince the permanent right of property, 
vefted in the anceftor himfelf, was no natural, but merely a civz/, 
right.’ . : | 
eT his deduction it muft be confefled, is drawn with great {kill 
and ingenuity. - And the principles here laid down have been 
eftablifhed by the fanétion of many learned and refpeétable wri- 
ters. But with all-deference-to Mr. Blackftone’s judgment, we 
are inclined to. doubt whether they are not- more ingenious than’ 
juft. : | 
. It has gndeed been univerfally admitted by all writers, that, in a 
ftate of nature, wherein all things were common, occupancy gave 
the original right to. property ; or in other words, that the firft 
taker of any fubje&, acquired an ownérfhip in it, which it 
would have been unjuft and contrary to the law of nature to have 
deprived him of. But it has never occurred to them to con-. 
fider every means by which fuch occupancy may accrue. 3 

As fuch a ftate of nature, from whence the writers on this 
fubje& draw: their arguments, is merely hypothetical, fo, by’ 
way of hypothefis, we may fuppofe a fituation in which occu- 
pancy alone would not give an exclufive right of pofleffion. In- 
deed where, the fubjects which lic in common are fufficient for 
all claimants, here the firft occupier feems, bya kind of tacit’ 
and implied aflent, to have a right of pofleflion againft all future’ 
competitors. But fhould there be a deficiency, let us fee how’ 
far that may vary the cafe. , 

It is admitted on all hands; that every man has a natural 
right to fubfiftence, and fome,. have confined his right to pro-- 
perty, in a ftate of nature, to fubfiftence merely. It is allow- 
ed likewife that every man’s-natural right -is as extenfive as his 
wants*: for to- adopt Cicero’s IMluftration of the théatre—If a 

man by reafon of, his extraordinary bulk requires as much room’ 
nT as two men of moderate fize, he has neverthele‘s a right to oc-' 
i cupy a {pace proportioned to his magnitude.’ A-man has not 
: only a right toa portion of fubfiftence adapted to his neceffities, 

j but philofophers are agreed that the prefervation of his being is a 
: duty incumbent on him. Should therefore the fruit of the vine, 
i or other tree, be infufficient for the ufe of more than one, and’ 
} 











* Celui qui a des befoins plus etendus, a des droits qui y font pro- 
portionecs. Principes.du droit naturel, | 
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there fhould be feveral competitors for'the’ pofleffion, 4 conteft 
would arife who thould be the firft taker,” which miuft be de 

by power: and they will be in the fituation the ‘poet de(cribes, 
fighting a glaniém # étubilia, “Thus, though the right” of 
all. is equal, yet ‘power’ may give the occupancy to one alone. 
Now. what is’ obtained by power can’ give no exclulive ‘7 






and a pofleffion fo founded can tontinue’ 0 longery’ than’ fu- 
perior force remains to fecure it againit competitors of equal 
Prstenionss: Why He TS POS SE DAR: 
“herefore it does not feem to. be-trete* thatoccupancy alone 
does in all cafes give an exclufive right to:property. But, admit- 
ting fuch an exclufive right of pofleffion t6’be dnce eftablithed in 
the occupant,. therg appears to be no foundation for:contending 
that fuch right is not tranfmiffable, or in other words that. the 
children of the occupant have not 4 derivative titlenfrome 
anceftor. When it is faid that the permanent R1GH T oftthe an- 
ceftor himfelf is not.a natural, but a ciwibright, the rightiand 
the remedy feem to be confounded *, It myft. be admitted that 
the remedy to enforce and maintaina permanent right isof civil» 
inftitution, but the right itfelf is derived from natures) ‘Many, 
who deny the derivative rights of children, allow that thevans: 
ceftor, apprehending the event of his. death, may make dona- 
tions to his friends, to take place in cafe fuch event fhall hap- 
pen. _ If therefore he may make a difpofition of his property in 
his life time, to take effect on the event of his death, why, in: 
cafes where he is filent, fhould not the voice of nature be attend - 
ed to, and the fucceffion preferved for the benefit of his chil- 
dren? To fay, thatin fuch cafe his property becomes common 
again, and thatthe next immeédiate occupant has a right tofeize: 
it, feems to be repugnant to thé feelings. of nature, which lay 
it on the confcience of thofe who get poffeffion to. keep.it.as a 
truft for the ro a who have a natural claim to the fucceflidn, 
mey 


may be to, affert and fuppo 


however unable Eiken ts 
At the fame time. it may be admitted without prejudice to the 
argument that the right of inheritance, taking the word:in a 
technical fenfe, is of civil inftitution;. for, technically fpeak- 
ing, the word inheritance may be ufed to denote the. mode of 
defcent or fucceffion: And whether the property. fhall-defcend. . 
to the eldeft fon, or whether all ‘the fons, or all the. children. 
fhall fucceed equally is unqueftionably of politive inftitution: but 
the derivative rights of children.are founded on the law of na- 
ture, however they may be modified and enforced by municipal. 
: : 7 


‘ : Sen. 
* The word right feems to be well defined: by Puffendorf, .who fays—~ 
‘ It is moft frequently taken for that moral quality by which we juflly: 
exercife dominion over perfons or things, or by virtue of which /ometping 
is due tous, . mete 
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law, which, as the learned writer obferves, is. but a fecondary 
law of nature. | | 

It will be admitted that parents are under an ag, via of 
providing for their children, And when they are no longer in 
being to furnifh them with the means of fupport, they aré equal- 
ly utider an obligation of leaving to them the fund dut of whicl 
that provifion arofe, or in other words of tranfmitting to them 
the fucceffiont to their property : and as all others were under an 
dbligation not to difturb the pofleffion of the anceftor, or firft 
occupant, fo they are, by the law of nature, under the. like 
Obligation not to prevent the children’s claim of fucceffion. 

Ow 2h dbligation from one to another, creates a right in him 
to whiom the obligation is due *. 7 
_ This derivative right has been acknowledged in all ages and 
in all countries: and is. confirmed by the fanction of authorities 
Both facred and profane. In 2Cor. xii. 14. itis faid— ¢ For 
the children ought not to lay up for the fathers, but the fathers 
for the children’-—And again Rom. viii. 17.—* For if we are 
children, we are alfo heirs,’ hail 
’ Some Have regarded this right fo friétly, that bey have not 
fuffered parents to bequeath their property from the children, as 
we learn from Hfeus, who fays —* The law- gives the poflef- 
fions of the farher‘to thé-child, and does not fuffer him who 
has legitiniate children to make a will’ +— And farther, he 


able, the inheritance was long indefeafible, and the children or 
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a Lobligation precede le droit: avant que ce concevoir aucun droit, 
if fate thbjOurs fuppoler quéldae obfigation, fans Pexitténce de Laquelte, 
il n’y auroit point de droit. Prin ipes du droit w turel, 
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duch right into poffeffion. 


The learned writer having gone through his inquiry into the | 
nature and je of property, proceeds in the two following 


‘chapters toc r the feveral kinds of rea/ property, under the 
general heads of corporeal and incorporeal hereditaments: and 
inthe 4th chapter, he treats-of the foedal fyftem, a fubject too 
interefting to be pafled,flightly over, and of too great extent to 
fall within the compafs of the prefent article;,.we:-muft therefore 
referve the confideration of it, to fome future occafion. 


[To be continued. ] RR. d 
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The Way to Things, by Words, and to Words by Things ; being a 
_ Sketch of an Attempt at the Retrieval of the antient Celtic, or, pri- 
mitive Language of Burope. To which is added, a fucciné? Ac- 
count of the Sanfeort, or learned Language of the Bramins. Alfa 
iwe Effays, the one on the Origin of the mufical Waits at Ghrift- 
mas: the other on the real Secret of the Free-mafons. 8vo. 28. 6d. 





fewed, Davis and Reymers. Jy7%feu oy Mrfrt- 


* PO HE abruptnefs of the beginning of thé firft of thefe 
éffays, the confufednefs of the fketch, the inaccuracies 
and fepetitions in it, the incoherence of the whole, [as the Au- 
thor alledges in an advertifement prefixed] will eafily fatisfy the 
readéts, that it was not ofiginally intended for the prefs.’ 

The Author confiders the Celtic, as the univerfal elementary 
Janguage of Europe ; foine branches of which are only now to be 
féen, while the root remaitis deéply covered :—and amongft thofe 
branches, he reckons the Greek, Latin, Teutonic, and other Jan- 

ruages, with afl their numberlefs fubdivifions. He has alfo given, 
y Way of fpecimen, the etymologiés of a few words in (what he 
calls) ¢ our actual current language,’ deduced frém the Celtic 

origin. , . 
7 Nothing, in genéral, (according to him) -is ‘more falfe, or 
morte forced, than the derivations we adopr, at fecond hand, 
from the French. For inftance;—* They will tell ‘you, that 
evFate is derived from the cure or carcof fouls. But in that cafe, 
would it not be as chéeap.to fay curantes, which has fome fenfe, 
48 cutati, which has none, or a contrary one? No: curate comes 
froth curcith, which literally fignifies, in the Celtic, a preadber. 
© Nor are we curfelvés clear of having loft the true ofigifial 
fenfe of fome words now im ufe.’—-The word § daly-days derives 
from yol or yule-days: the days of célebrating the feaft of yale, or 
Bb 2 the 
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ean be cledrer. than that children have, by the law of nature, 
a right to éxpeét that property, which the didtates of affection, 
‘and thé obligations of confcience prompt parents to tranfmit to 
‘them : however, political inftitutions may be. neceflary to carry 


inlay: 





















~ tlanity vanifhed, and the antient adherents to the 
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the grove, in May or December, [in the times 6f druiai/m] now 
generalized and extended to other Chriftian feftivals.’ 

What the learned may fay to his fufpicion that ¢ the Iliad and 
Odyfley ‘are no other than. Celtic. poems, tranflated into Greek,’ 
we fhall not pretend to guefs: but, however, he has -produced 
fome kind of reafons forfuch fufpicion; which.may be feen at 

.20, & feq. | 3 
: He dines the word oyez, ufed for proclamation in a court of 
juftice, not (as ulually done) from the. Norman oyez, hear :. but 
fays, that it lignifies in the Celtic—this is the time for juftice. 
=~Oy, ey, is. —Now is juflice. ) 

Many orher. of his etymologies are equally curious: but as 
the fubje& is confefledly dry, moft of our Readers, we prefume,. 


- will excufe the brevity of this article. 
“’“The origin of the mufical Waits at Chriftmas, he thinks, is 


to be fought for amongft the ancient druids, * who generally 
chofe the dead of night for the celebration of their greateft fo~ 
lemnities and feflivals.. Such aflemblies then, whether of reli- 
gion, cerethony, or merriment, were promifcuoufly called 
wakes, from their being no&urnal.’—* But at the antient Yule, 
[in December efpecially] the drearinefs of the weather, and 
Tength of the night, would naturally require fomething extra- 
ordinary, to wake and roufe men from their inclination to reft 
and a warm bed, at that hour. The fummons then to the 
wakes of that feafon were given by mufic, going the rounds of 
invitation to the mirth or feftivals which were awaiting them. 
In this there was fome propriety, fume obje&; but where is 
there any in fuch a folemn piece of banter as that of mufic [now]. 


going the rounds, and difturbing people in vain?’?—* But fuch — 


is the power of cuftom to perpetuate abfurdities.’—* However, 
the mufic was called the wakeths, and, by the ufual tendency of 
Tanguage to euphony, foftened into waits.’ | 
_ Druidifm is fo much in favour with our Author, that from it 
he alfo derives the origin of the fiee-mafon’s fecret. For when 
the votaries of that religion were dwindled te a {mall number, 
by the conguefts of the Romans, and the introduction of Chrif- 
tianity ; ‘then it was, that they had recourfe to the ufua] con- 
folation of the unhappy, the afiembling, and making a kind of 
fociety, at once, of affi€tion and religion. Their common ca- 
Jamity and oppr: fion naturally formed a bond.of union amon 
them, aod laid the foundation of that principle of mutual. bene- 
volence and aid, which has traditionally, together with the 
oath, and other fgrinularies of affociation, fubfifted, long after 
the ériginal caufe of an indifpenfable fecrecy had scion § and 
was even buried in oblivion. 
"© For as, in a courfe of years, the prejudices againft Chrif- 
Sruid.cal fy{- 
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‘tem were either dead, or became converts to the eftablifhed re- 
ligion ; the original caufe of thofe meetings, and confequently 
of their fecrefy, was annihilated. Yet, as the tradition of the 
oath and of the cuftom of aflembling, had furvived the extinc- 
tion of the danger, ‘and even the mémory of that danger ; that 
inftin& of.an affociating fpirit, natural to marikind, became the 
foundation of a new inftitution, in which the ceméntative prin- 
ciples -ef ‘mutual -benevolence .and friendfhip preferved their 
place, without the leaft tincture of that religions diflent, which 
had been the firft foundation of thofe decret nieetings.’ 

Thus our Author thinks that the dread-of-perfecution, amongft 
fuch of the-druidical -votaries as held out againft the new reli- 
gion, ‘ probably ‘produced ‘the oath of inviolable fecrecy, in 
nearly the form it isnow adminiftered:to the #nitiates of free- 
mafonry.’— The ancient adherents -to ‘druidifm, at feems, had 

‘various names ; amongft others, that of /ay’s-ons: and as the 
May (Maypole) was eminently the great fign of druidifm ; this 
writer apprehends there is nothing forced in the conjecture that 
the adherents to druidifm fhould take the name -of Men of the 
May, or May’s-ons ; and that the more modern fociety having 
loft fight-of’ the origin and defign of their antient inftitution, 
might diftort inte the * fpurious word mafon, the genuine appel- 


jJation of May’s-on.” Pp 
‘ 





Moral and Religious Effays, upon various important Subjefs, By 
W. Green, A. B. and John Penn. r2mo, 2 vois, 6s. . 
Robfon. 


HEN ftriplings ruth ‘forth, enter ‘the lifts, and 

‘boldly engage with ‘fubjects, ‘which have foiled even 
‘the Goliahs of philofophy and polemic divinity, need we be 
furprifed to fee them ftaggering and borne down in the unequal 
confli& ?—— But let our Effayifts fpeak their own apology. for 
fo hardy an undertaking : 

“ All are not equally bleffed, fay thev, with penetration 
and fagacity, and very few enjoy the benefits of their real in- 
trinfic merit ; but where there is a dawn -of genius, there is a 
profpeét of fill ‘brighter knowledge, which being totally eclip- 
fed by the juft corrugal frowns of the learned. or the borrowed 
‘remarks of the illiterate, fearce ever fhines forth in that unful- 
lied luftre, which time «might otherwife have raturally pro-_ 
duced, Wife and juft men will, we hope, give chis a thought, 
and not being guided arbitrio popularis aura, wi'l be moderate 
in their opinion, and friendly overlook fome litle miftakes, 
which want of nice diftin€tion, or the inadvertency of the «mop 
ausurate, may leave unguarded. We are none of us infal. ible, : 
and therefore after the moft curious diligence and exact care, 
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may ftill be placed within the grafp of ill-natured cenfure, and 
be fubjeét to the tyrannous infults of relentlefs criticifm, Youth 
and an honourable employment of our time, will perhaps have 
tea 3 weight with the major part, and be a fyficient founda- 
tion for an apology: but yet it muft moft certainly Shock any foul 
Sufceptible of human. feelings, thus precipttately to fall in his purfuit 
after honour, and during bis whole life grovel upon the graund with- 
out a poffilility of rifing. The tafk is arduous, our abilities are 
young, the world for the moft part is too apt to cenfure with- 
out knowledge, and to give opinion without any groynd: and 
indeed were there not fome impartial men who defended rhe 
province of learning, fome men of ftrict integrity and renown, 
who efpoufed this important caufe, it would foon draop for want 
of proper encouragement, and for fear of the execution of ma- 
lice, incited by dire envy, and impelled by popular fury. Were 
there not fome critical judges of literature, whofe refined tafte, 


and penetrating judgment in reviewing, rendered them the ora-. 


cles of the nation, the pen of many a towe:ing genius would 
lie dosmant, and many noble fentiments through diffident mo- 
defty, would be loft to the world *. To the patronage of thefe, 
therefore, we muft beg leave to aera our early productions, 
hoping, that after having paft their fcrutiny, they will be able 


intimidly to cope with ignorance, and ftruggle with. captious. 


virulence. Publications now-a- days meet with a poor, un- 
welcome reception, for nothing can be advanced, nothing even 
conceived, but what has occurred to preceding aythors ; ; fo that 
if there is any merit left for the plodding genius,.it confifts chiefly 
in elegance of expreffion, in a refined phrafeology, and in a pretty 
modifi cation of language.”’ Without making any obferva- 
tions on the language, propriety, confiftency, or fufficiency of 
this apology, we fhall introduce our readers to the Eflays them- 
felves, 

Volume. the firft contains, 1. An eflay on the being of a 





God.—2. On the advantages of religion.——-3. On the adyan-. 


tages of the Chriftian rel gion.—4, On redemption.—s5. On 
enthufiafm.—6. Upon infidelity.--Volume the fecond.—— 
1- On-moral obligation,—-2. On government.———3. On the 


abufe of the tongue.— 4. On gaming.—~5. On marriage. —6,. 


On intrinfic excellence. 

Some of thefe effa;s, our readers will obferve, are on fub- 
jects of a more eafy, tra¢table nature; while others have re- 
peatedly employed the full ftrength of the acuteft philofophers 
and the ableft diyines, and after all have proved rather obfti- 





- © Thus it is with the poor Reviewers :—while fome during the pa- 
roxy{ms of their outrage are eager to:knock us on the head, there are 
others it feems who are as ready to acconfmodate us with a naufeous 
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mate and unmanageable.——~But Jet us fee how our prefent 
champions acquit ‘themfelves.——In the eflay on the advanta- 
ges of religion, they diftinguifh themfelves in the following 
manner.—‘* The difpolal of all things are fo immutably fixed: 
in the hand of divine providence, that we cannot be infalli-’ 
bly certain of any ching but death and the difeoveries of reve~' 
lation; if therefore the poffibility of a contrary event has any’ 
weight with us in our traniactions, we may lie dormant ‘and' 
become perfeétly inaétive creatures: fo far we. ought to regard 
contingencies, *as to act with fubmiflive refignation to the Al-' 
mighty’s will, but not with defpair. Indeed if every propofi-’ 
tion was confirmed. by fuch invincible demonftration as to ne- 
ceffitate an aflent, what merit would there be in fuch a belief, 
what virtue, what praife, what room for reward or punifh- 
ment? For-virtue which ‘is peculiar to free-agents ofly, muft' 
be the refult of choice, and in the preference, and abhorrence 
of the contrary, confifts true merit. Therefore faith is a vir- 
tue, being apropenfity and aptnefs to confider of matters of: 
importance ; for as the two extremes, credulity and-incredulity, ° 
are vices or things that ought not to be, the mean muft be 
fometbing that ought to be, and a virtue; and if faith be a’ 
virtue, though the evidence of things not feen, and though’ 
built upon uncertainty, thetefore /cepticijm as repugnant ‘to 
faith, muft be a vice, and a very palpable one.”——Very cle-— 
verly, and fhrewdly urged! and fimple {cepticifm is ‘fairly 
caught in the trap of fyllogilm. 
Are we fure however that we comprehend our authors ?———. 
They begin by informing us, *© Phat the difpofal of all things 
is fo immutably fixed in the hand of divine providence, that’ we ° 
cannot be infallibly certain of any thing. but death and the dif-: 
coveries of revelation ;” Do our authors fuppofe, that if 
things were /-fsimmutably fixed in the hands of providence, 
human certainty would increafe in proportion?—-We are fur-. 
ther informed, ** That faith is a virtue, being a propenfity and - 
aptnefs to .confider of matters of importance.”—We appre- 
hend this definition of faith will hard!y prove an adequate one < 
for if we lock abroad into the world, we thal! find many who” 
have a ftrong propenfity and aptne/s to confider matters of importance, » 
and yet have much lefs faith than their lefs thinking neigh-- 
bours, But what ifignifies plain matter of fa& when .we can 
oppofe to it, the cleareft definitions and the foundeft reafon- 
ings?—QOur authors however proceed ftill further to inform. 
us, ** that faith is built upon uncertainty; and that if every 
propofition was.confirmed by fuch invincible demonftration as”. 
to neceflitate an aflent, what mcrit would there be in fuch a 
belief, what virtue, what praife, what room far reward or pu-. 
Bb 4 nifh- 
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nifhment?”—Juft before we were taught, ‘* that'we cannot 


Le infallibly certain of any thing but death and the difcoveries: 


of revelation.”——Now as the difcoveries. of revelation ‘are the 
objects of faith, the infallible certainty of thefe difcoveries mutt 
deitroy the very eflence and virtue of faith as chara@erifed by 
thefe ,authors.- We fhal]l leave our readers to exercife their in- 
genuity,: in further patching together the feveral parts of the 
above quotation. | | 

The eflay on Enthufiafm is one continued violent attack upon 


the Methodifts: and after many fevere obfervations, the in-- 
vective.is thus continued.—‘* Their ill-grounded opinion of 


their preacher is fo fixed, and their aflurance of his divine mif- 
fion fo infallible, that they cannot fuppofe any thing to be ab- 
furd which he advances, or falfe which he entertains. He is 
to them the oracle of God, and their refuge in time of doubt ; 
his advice is proportionate to their circumflances, and his coun- 


fel agreeable to their pay ; a purfe alleviates the mifery of their: 
ftate, and a barrennefs of generofity blackens their doom. Their* 


principles are ¢rational, their practice more inhuman; error ap- 
pears in all their, conduét, and prieftcraft in all their doc- 
trines.” ——— Are thefe the weapons with which error is to be 
combated ; or truth become laftingly victorious ? 

_. Thefe refleftions are too abundantly confirmed in this pre- 


fent fect of chriftians, who feduce poor fouls with fair fpeeches, ° 


but contradiét themfelyes in their actions. This indeed, I am 


forry to fay it, is too much the cafe of many of our own clergy, ° 


who advance more intheir fermons, than they exemplify in 
their lives; and their negligence in fome meafure, is the caufe 
of the others progrefs. Were they duly to exert themfelves, 
and con{cientioufly dicharge their duty, /chi/m, I am fully per- 


fyaded, would foon difappear, the church would triumph over’: 


hes enemies, chrifiianity would fpeedily revive, and all diffenters 


imperceptibly fuli by the mere bulk of their own abjurdity. There. 


are indeed fome who have ftrenuoufly endeavoured ta fupprefs 
thefe intruders, both by the dint of argument and the preva- 


lency of example; but yet unlefs we all concur in fuch a com- 


mon good, in. fo laudable a purfuit, and in fo momentous a: 


concern, it fignifies nothing for a few to bear the beat of the 
day, and a‘terwards fall unfuccefsfully and unrevenged.”——~ 
Here che. ¢loven foot appears, and fufficiently marks out the 
meek, charitable, and evangelical fpirit of our eflayifts —But 
hear thefe clofe, difpaffionate reafoners ! 

*¢ Such formidable enemies as thefe, adverfaries that have al- 
ready gained fuch confiderable advantages, demand our moft 
fervent zeal, our utmoft attention, our united endeavours. ’Tis 
not popular fury, or the impending fate of kingdoms, ’tis not 
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a civic crown or the right of liberty * alone, that engage our 
council and require our exertion ; but ’tis the caufe of heaven, 


’tis our eternal welfare, ’tis.our very falvation + that calls aloud. 


for our affiftance, and roufes us to /piritual arms.” -——We have 


little doubt but Meflrs..Green and Co. would be full as adctive. 
with the arm of flefh, were circumftances favourable.—What. 
an energy of well.connected, confiftent rhetoric have we here: 


been hurried through !—‘* The enemy, we are told, is formi- 
dable ; .the adverfary has gained great advantages; ’tis the caufe 
of Heaven; ’tis our very eternal falvation, that roufes us to 
fpiritual arms.”-—And for what ?— Why, ‘* to overthrow thofe 
very diffenters, who would imperceptibly fall by the mere bulk 
of their own abfurdity.”—What follows is quite picturefque, 
and without doubt perfe&tly characteriitic of diflenters of all de- 
nominations.—‘* Methinks I fee enthufiafm already: panting 
and gafping for breath; methinks I fee pride and arrogance 


hideoufly ftretched upon the ground; methinks I fee eveh fa- 


tan himfelf horribly grinning, and in fiery exhalations bteath- 


ing out:revenge t.”—Now to be fure is the time for the onfet;. 
and for this our effayifts have a very good appetite. —** Shall we. 


quietly yicle ourfelves.a prey to the inhuman fvuls of thefe mif- 
creants? As victims to-their mercilefs fury ? Shall every thing 
in nature perform their refpe&tive offices, a& agreeable to their 
inftin&t, and be what they ought to be? And fhall man only, 
that’ noble creature man, be deficient in his: duty ?”’—Strange 


abfurdity indeed, in that noble creature man!—Have a little: 


patience however, gentle readers, and our incomparable eflayifts, 


as foon as they have recovered a little breath, will fully explain: 


this apparent contradiction. 


That noble creature man, it feems, is not quite fo noble as: 
our authors firft took him to be; for,—‘* original fin iis fo ine» 
terwoven in our very nature, has fo deeply ftamped us with its- 
dire fignet, the very firft moment of our exiftence, that we: 


feem to have a real, abfolute averfion to obedience, and-a ready 
propenfity to the breach of command: refractory are our paf- 
fions, our reafon weak, our minds depraved, our wills corrup- 
ted, our whole conftitution vitiated, and our very nature has 


fuffered a change.” —Herfe, and frequently alfo in other places, ' 


our authors fupport their orthodoxy by the authority of Adi/- 


* For thame Mefirs. Effayitts !———-What have you to do with the 


rights of leberty ? | . 
+ Very hard indeed ; that the eternal falvation of W. Green, 4. B, 


and of Fotn Penn, thould depend upon their thoroughly demolifhing. 


every mifcreant diffenter ! 

~t An excellent family-piece, this! in which enthofiafm, pride, arro- 
gance, the devil and the diffenters, are drawn at full length, in the 
srueft colours, and admirably grouped! 
’ fon, 
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ton, and a right orthodox authority to be fure he is!ein poetry 
indeed, his word is fterling currency,'in matters of divinity, 
not worth a groat.. 0 2 
But our authors are wonderfully confiftent ;—they loudly ex- 
claim againft the methodifts and fchifmatics, for abandoning 
the infallible guide of found reafon; and at the fame time give 
us the ftrongelt proofs of their own invariable adberanee to the 
faid guide.. Welearn from the eflay on redemption that,-— ‘ 
‘¢ all the.world was become guilty before God, and there was. 
no one creature’ in jt, but was the object of his difpleafure ; 
and therefore could never atone for his own, much lefs. the fins 
of all mankénd; therefore it was neceflary, that an jmfnice 


Beings who was not tarnifhed with the infe&ion, thould une, 


dertake this great: work, and perform that exaci obedience, 
which God required at the hands of a redecmer : aad whomore. 
oper than Charift' the fon of God? for as God, he was ine: | 
vefted with full power and qm authority; and as maa he was 
endued with that affability of mind, which fo much, endeared 
him to mankind. Certainly the’ intercefiien of no one what- 
ever could have been of fo great an‘efficacy, as that of ovr! Sa- 
viour ; becaufe the virtue of a mediator muft be founded upon. 
the merits of his facrifice ; and what cauld be mare acceptable to. 
Ged than the blood of bis own fou?—Not contenting himfelf with 
fuch means as his infinite wildom could have fuggelted, and his 
omnipotence have executed, he wilifed the fon of bis own bo- 
fom, by fubjecting him to all the infirmities (fin only excepted) 
of that very nature, which had fo grofsly offended his Majefty, 
and for which, one. would imagine, he had conceived the wie: 
moft deteflation and hatred. Not contented alfo with fuch a me-. 
thod of reconciliation, as the fon might have made ufe of with- 
out the lofs of blood, he fuffered him to be treated ‘as the. 
worft of malefactors, aud to bear on the crafs the fins of many 
nations; yct fo, as.ilill to preferve his godbead in that perfoce ° 
tion, vith wiich it has beer endowed from all eternity.’-—T hele 
are the men who cry aloud for the ufe, and neceflity of reafon 
in matters.of religion, ‘Thefe are the men who boldly de- 
mand ofthe methoditts ;—‘* But where all this time is your 
reaton? where is that your noble faculty? where is that dif- 
tinguifher of good. and cvil? *”’ fo true it is, thqtiaue firaitway 
forget what manner of men we are. 
he Heathen philofophers, as they are called. are thus cha- 
‘“¢ They had indeed’ 
many of them,almoft dived even into the myfteries themi{elves, 
by the dint of argument and fubtlety of difpute; but yet all 
the while feemed rather to defire the name of great tholars,: 





* Effay on enthufiafm, p. 157. 
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than religious men. They had more in view the ‘gratification’ 
of a literary pride, than the real reformation of human man- 
ners. ‘They chofe rather to diftinguifh themfelyes as ingeni- 
ous difputants, than the anxious teachers of true religion. For 
their ives were as Ucentious, their morals as corrupted, and their 
prodiices as viciaus as thofe, who ftill groveled among the vul- 
gar, and claffed with the illitcrate.”"———In this manner do our 
authors {peak of a Socrates, a Plato, an Ariflotle, a Cicero. 
Can we by thus degrading natural religion, hope to exalt the 
chyifian? As well might we think by weakening the founda- 
tion to ftrengthen the fuperftruQure. 7 : 

Se much for the fpirit of moderation, liberty and divinity, 





which breathes through thefe eflays.—As our eflayifts how-) 


ever place their fert,-—-** in elegance of expreflion, in a refined. 
phrafeology, and in a pretty modification of language * ;"“———~ip 
would be injuftice in us not to give them an opportunity of 
putting forth their full ftrength.—=What female breaft will: 
not glow with gratitude, on reading the following extract from 
the Effzy om marriage ?———** For we find ip ourfelves: certain 
pafiions and affections, certain propenfities and defires for that 
engaging and delicate fpecies; that + there are very few that: 
have nat fome time or other been vetaries at the fhrine of Ve- 
nus. Indeed, if we refle& upon their graceful form, the deli-’ 
cacy of their frame, the bloom of their countenance, the fym- 
metry of their features, and -witha] their fervice to-mankinds: 
we muft be fenfelefs and ftupid not to defire them, brutifh and’ 
unnatural not to regard them. The propagation of the fpe- 
cies (if that was the only ultimate end of a matrimonial ftate)’ 
is a thing fo vaffly neceffary for mankind, ‘and fo vaftly fub-- 
Jeruient to their exigencies and demands, that even a regard for 
foctety fhould urge one to a change of ftate :”—Cool’ Philo-: 
fophy, we fear, weuld go but a little way towards the propa-' 
gation of the fpecies :—*+ but fince it is prodydétive, our au- 
thors immediately add, of an happine(s of a far more exalted na-" 
ture, an happinefs, which no one can poffibly eonceive without? 
experience, ax appafe without injuring human nature ; even private 
intereft therefore fhould induce to a matter, fo interefting, fo 
ferviceable, and fo advantageous.”—-This is placing matters 
upon a right footing; and under a very pretty modification of 
language. | aa! 10h 

Let not our fair readers be chagrined, to find this agreeable’ 
portrait unaccauntably contrafted with an unfeemty compa- 
njon.-——-** Womankind, it feems, are naturally too flighty, un- 
fettled, and unftable ; and therefore fhould avoid every thing 


iad Preface, ’ 
} This pretty modification of language, is not grammat, 
that 
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that tended to the advancement of this imperfection: they fhould 
not fo far indulge their innate temper and inclinations, as to 
be elevated by their imaginations beyond the bounds of rea- 
fon; inftead of being converfant about the affairs of terreftrial 
beings, they are oftentimes inhabiting caftles in the air; they 
choofe rather to attend to the romantic actions of knight-errants, 
than to the virtues and examples of good men: they are in- 
terefting themfelves in the rape of a deluded girl, or elfe in the 
cataftrophe of a defpairing lover; their heads are full of nothing 
but the irrational encounters of Don Quixote, or the buckitfh 
adventures of Peregrine Pickle; fuch romances deeply ingraft 
themfelves in weak minds, and are very feldom if ever eradi- 
cated; they become the rules of action to thefe ill-diftinguifh- 
éng ‘literate; and ’tis no wonder if they are an heap of inconfift- 
encies, a compofition of folly, a chaos of real ee mt 
Woble ‘creature woman then is not quite fo noble as our effayifts 
firft took her to be, any more than their noble creature man. 

The claim of our authors to * eleganie of expreffion, refined 
can » and a pretty modification of language,” will not be 
better eftablifhed, we apprehend, by their frequent tautologies 
and falfe figures. ——‘* f{crutinous inquiry ;——fagacious wif- 
dom ;—vilibly apparent;——fchemes of morality and fyftems 
of ethics ;—decifions of the learned and determinations of 
men. of literature;—carried to a great height of advance- 
ment; 8c. &c.”——~are phrafes which multiply words and 
play upon the ear, without adding to the ftrength of the fenti- 
- ment.—But hear our orators! ——‘* Could Oliver Cromwell 
expect to reap true merit and glory from fuch vile aétions, 
dc. ?"——Merit is the foil from which true honour may be 
reaped; but to reap the foil as well as the produce, is going ra- 
ther too far.—** His confcience will afterward like a /mo- 
thered fire, rack him the more furioufly."—-We did. not bee 
fore know. that fire was to be confidered as a f{pecies of rack.— 
«¢ When licentioufnefs bears fo great a {way, as to ufurp the 
confciences of mankind, when it gives a broadfide to all fenfe 
of. fhame, and-cuts off the cable of modefty, then, fertur equis 
auriga, nec audit curris barberas *.”——It is not eafy to con- 
ceive what a chariot or charioteer, have to do with broadfides, 
fails, or cables. . 

‘Upon the whole, thefe eflays, though they contain fome 
popular, ufeful obfervations, are loofe, flimfy, and fuper- 
‘ficial :———and would our authors fo write as to acquire that 
lafting fame, for which they exprefs a very keen appetite, 
they muft learn to become much more chafte, fimple, confift- 
erit, and correct. 


* The original runs thus, fertur eguis auriga, neque audit currus ba- 
bexas. Anaccuracies of this kind frequently occur. | 
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A ECommentary on the Dyfentery : or Bloody Flux. | Tranflated from 
the Latin of Mark Meenitons Fellow of the College of Phy- 
ficians, Member of the’ Royal Society, and Phyfician to her prefent 
Muje/ty. By John Ryan, M. D. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Noble, 


R. Akenfide, in the year 1764, publifhed his Commentary 
on the Dyfentery; containing many accurate and ufeful 
obfervations ; and particularly recommending the IPECACOAN- 
HA, when repeatedly, adminiftred in the {malh dofe of one 
grain, as the moft efficacious remedy which had been tried: in 


this difeafe. . 
very faulty tranflation. 





Febris’ vero indicia raro ‘quis 
evidentiora apud dyfentericos per- 
fpiciet. Neque enim, fi forte ex 
inteftinorum dolore pulfus aliquan- 
do celerior fiat, neque fi ob alvi 
fluxum fitis nonnunquam urgeat, 
aut lingua albedine quadam obdu- 
catur; protinus id febri imputare 
oportet. Hee enim, fedato in- 
teftinorum tumultu, fponte eva- 
nefcunt. p. 9. 


Hujus curationis exemplom fub- 
jungere /itet, in homine {cilicet 
annorum fere quadraginta; qui 
poiquam per /efuimenfem dyfen- 
teria laboraverat, confilium a me 
petiit. Vomitus aderat valde fre- 
quens; dejectiones mucofe ercberri- 
me; torminum cruciatus intolera- 
bilis, Inde adeo exhaufte funt 
vires, ut pedibus ffare plane ne- 
quiret ; imo vix fedendo cervicem 
pofiet erectam fervare, p. 57. 


Of this commentary Dr. Ryan has given a 


Seldom, indeed, are the more 
evident marks of a fever to:be ob- 
ferved in perfons troubled with a 
dyfentery, not even if by chante 
there be a quicker pulfe yy 
from a pain in the bowels, or if 
on account of a loofenefs, there be 
a confiderable degree of thirit, or 
if the tongue be covered over with 
2a languid white, all which muft be 
attrideted toa fever. ‘Thele ail- 
ments generally ceafe fo foon as 
the inflammation of the intefines 
has been fubdued. nate 

May I be permitted to fabjoin an 
iaftance im a mao almoft forty. 
yearn old, who, after he had la. 

oured with a dyfentery for f/teen 
days, (the tranflation fhould have 
been ‘* for upwards of fix weeks,” 
Sefquimenfem one month and an. 
half: our tranflator in like man- 
ner from _/efuncia an ounce and.a 
half, makes out half an ounce: 
thefe areno trifling miftakes) afked 
my advice. . He had frequent vo~ 
mitings, putrid frools, andthe moft . 
exquifite gripings: by all- which 
he was fo weak as to be /carce 
able to ftand: nay, even while 
fitting, he could fcarce keep his 
head upright. 


-To.make any further or particular obfervations would be 
ufelefs to the mere Englifh, and fuperfluous to the Latin 





reader. 


Had our tranflator ay given the fenfe of his 
author though in the moft homely 


yle, it would. have anf- 


wered the purpofe of information to thofe who cannot read the 


origi~ 
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original.—But from the many. inaccuracies which.we have eb- 
ferved in our tranflator’s language, we apprehend he is not 
only deficient in, Latin, but likewife in the knowledge of his 


mother- tongue. FS . D. 


—_, _— = =") * * = ——_— 





Philofophical Tranfactions ; giving fome Actount of the prefent Un- 
- dertakinys; Siadies, and Labouts of the Ingenious, in many confi 
 derable Parts of the World: Vol. LV. For the Year 1764. 
4to, £08. 6d, Davis. 
FE have fo ofters exprefled our géneral opinion of the 
occafional publications made by oti Royal Society, 
that nothing of that kind at prefent occurs to our ebfervation ; 
and therefore we fhall, without ceremony, proceed to lay be- 
fore our Readers, a detail of the articles contained in the fifty- 
fifth volume, now before us: Beginning with the MatHema- 
TICAL atid PHILOSOPHICAL papers. 
J. A Letter to the Earl of Motton, Prefident of the Royal Society. 
Concerning experiments and Obfervations on the Agreement between 
the fpecific Gravities of the feveral Metals, and. their Colours, 
when united to Glofs, as well as thofe of their other Preparations. 
_ By Edward Delaval, F. R.S. , ) 
he doGrine of colours is of fo much importance to various 
arté and manufactures, that every attempt to remove the diffi- 
culties that attend this branch of optics, cannot fail of meeting 
with a kind reception. The papér before us is, perhaps, one 
éf the mioft ithportant that has appeared upon this interefting 
fubjeét, the Authot having demonftrated, from a feries of 
accurate and well chofen experiments, that the coloufs of 
_ bodies are proportional te thejr feveral degrees.of denfity ; the 
dénfeft being red, the next in denfity orange, yellow, &c. 


Thus, Gold produces = Red. 
Lead Orange. 
Silver Yellow. 
Cepper Green. 
Tton Blue. - 


- Sir ifaac Newton has fhewn, from a feries of experiments, 
that thé fevéra] differences of colours, exhibited by thin tranf- 
pafént plates, are occafioned by their feveral thickneffes; and 
that therefore the tranfparent parts of the bodies do, according 
to their different fizes, refle& rays of one colour and tranfmit 
thofe of another; and tonfequently that the bignefs of the 
component particles of natural bodies may be conjeétured from 
their colours; fince the particles of thofe bodies malt probably 
exhibit the fame colowrs as a plate of equal thicknefs, provided 
they have the fame denfity. This theory our Author has iti- 
proved, and by a judicious choice of. chémical, experiments, 

carried 
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‘Gartied it to a very eénfiderable degree of perfection. We 
therefore reeomtherid this paper to the perufal of every gentle- 
Than engaged itt thofe purfiits, 43a piece that will vive efitire 
fatisfaction ; for as the whole is founded on experimefits, it 
cannot be abridged. | 

JI. Account of an Improviment made by Mr, Peter Dolland, in 

his new Telefcopes: In a Letter to James Short, F. R. S. 
_ This ingenious optician, to whom the world is fo much 
obliged for his late difcovériés, after préemifing that, * the dif- 
fipation of the rays of light may be perfectly connected it ob- 
ject glafles, by combining mediums of different refractive 
qualities; and that the é¢rrors of aberrations of the {pherical 
furfaces May be corrected by the contrary refractions of two 
lenfes made of the different médiums ;’ adds, * yet as the ex- 
eefs of refractions is in the convex lens, and though the furfa- 
ces of the concave lens may be fo proportioned as to aberrate 
exactly equal to the convex lens, near the axis; neverthelefs, 
as thé refra&ions:of the two leufes are not equal, the equality 
of thé aWerrations cannot be continued to any great diftance 
from the axis.’ . lore. | 
Tn the yeat 1758, continues Mr. Dolland, when my 
“¢ father had conftruéted fome objeét glaffes for telefcopes in 
“* this midfinef, wz. with one convex lens of common glafs, 
‘* afid dhe concave léns of white flint gifs; he attempted to 
«< make {hort object glafles, to be ufed wiih concave eye glafies, 
$+ in the fame manner; but as the field of view in ufing acon: 
** cave eye-glafs, depends on the pertur of the object-glafs, 
« the limits of the aperture were found te be too fmall: This 
“<¢ led my father to confider, that if the refra@ion of the crowfr 
“¢ glafs (in which the excefs was) fhould:be divided, by means 
< of having two lenics made of crown tals inftead of one, 
<< the aberration would be thereby decreaféd, and the apertures 
<¢ might be larger: This was tried with faccefS$ in thefe obje& 
«< glafles, when concave eye-glafies were ‘uléd, and thefe have 
<¢ ever fince been made in this manner : Some. trials were like- 
<¢ wife made, at the fame time, to enlarge the apertures of 
* longer objeét glaffes, where cohvex e're-glaffes were ufed, 
* by the farne method; but thefe not fuczeeding in the fame 
«“< manner, the method of making thea: with one lens of 
“© crown glafs, and one of white flint glafe was continued. 
“ As I could not fee any good reafon why the method, which 
.** was practifed with fo much fuccefs, whe concave ¢ye-glaffes 
“s were ufed, fhould not do with convex ones ; I détérmined to 
“¢ try fome further experiments in that way. After a few trials 
“¢ T found it might be done; and in a fhort time I finifhed an 
© object glafs of five feet focal length, with an aperture of 
a | ‘© three 
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«¢ three and three quarters inches, compofed of two convex 
+ Jenfes of crown glafs, and one concave of white flint glafs. 

«s Thinking that the aperture might be yet admitted larger ; 
¢¢ | attempted to make one of three and a half feet focal length, 
«¢ with the fame aperture of three and three quarters inches, 
‘© which I have not compieted, and am ready to fhew the fame 
«6 tothe Society, if defired.” 


III. Short and eafy Methods for finding, (1) The Quantity of 

. Time contained in any given Number. of mean Lunations ; (2.) The 
Number of mean Lunations contained in any given Quantity of 
Time; (3.) The Number of Troy Pounds contained in any given 
Number of Averdupoife Pounds, and vice verfa.. (4.) The Quan- 
tity and weight of Water contained in a full Pipe of any given 
Height, and diameter of the bore ; and confequently to find what 
Degree of Power would be required to work a common Pump, or 
any other hydraulic Engine, when the Diameter of the Pump- 
bore, and the Height to which the Water is to be raifed therein, 
are given. Communicated by Mr. James Fergufon, F. R. S. 


This method, which Mr. Fergufon tells us, was communi- 
cated to him by William Rivet of the Inner-Temple, Efq; is 
nothing more than ‘** to reduce the odd hours, minutes, fe- 
<6 “i thirds, &c. above the integral days of a lunation, 
«© into the decimal parts of a day; which number of days and 
‘¢ decimal parts, being nine times added together, will be equal 
<¢ to the time contained in nine mean lunations. And from 
‘* thefe the time contained in any other afligned number may 
«¢ be found, as follows : 


* A Table thewing thequantity of 
time contained in any given 
number of mean lunations, 
The mean lunation being 29 
days 1h gy 3! 2!" 58°"; 
oF 29.53059085108 days, 

“Lan. (Days. Dec. ofa Day. - 


ExPLANATION, 


For tens of lunations, remove the decimal 
point one place forward; for hundreds 
of lunations, two places; for thou- 











1] 29.5 3059085 108 
2} 59.06118170216 
3] &8.59177255 324 
118,12236340432 
51147-55295 425540 
177883545 10648 
7\206471413595756 
812 36.2447 2680864 


91265477531765972 







fands, three places; and f{» on, as in 
the annexed example; and then the 
remaining decimals may be reduced 
into hours, minutes, feconds, &c. by 
the common method of reducing de- 
cimals to the known parts of an in- 
teger. 















































In 74212 mean lunations. 
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EXAMPLE. | 7 
u. How many days, hours, migutes, 
and feconds? 


Lun, Days Detim. ofa Day. 
70000 } 2067141.3595756 
4000 | 118122.36340472 
200 | 5906.118170216 ».. 
10 295+3059084108 
2 59-061181 70216 
74212 | 2191524.20824034896 





Anf, 2191524 days and .20824034896 dcimal parts of 4 day. 


And by reduétion, 2191524 days contain 6000 Julian years, 24 
days, and .2¢824034896 decimal parts of a. day, contain 4 hours, 59 
minutes, 51 feconds, 57 +3 thirds. 


to.take in four or five of the decimal figures. 


* Having got this hint from Mr. Rivet, continues Mr. Fergufon, I 
reverfed it into a way of finding the number of mean lunations contam- 
ed in any given quantity of-time ; for which purpofe I -calculated the 
following table, upon the above length of a’ mean Junation ; which 
comes the neareft to the truth of any length I have yet found, when 
carried back from the prefent times to the recorded times of antient: 
eclipfes, if the proper equations depending upon the anomalies of the 
fun and moon are applied to the mean times of new and full moons. 


A Table thewing the number of mean lunations contained in any given 


y. Lenk _Decim. of a 


quantity of time. 


L. Decim, of a 


But in 


L. 


practice, it id fuflicient 


Decim. of 4 














Lunation. H. Lunation. P, Lunation. 
1] 12.36853003863 1 | 0,0014.10966:4 1 | 1.00€6000391g3 
2} 24.73706607726 2 | 0.002821932¢8 2 | 200000078337 
3 | 37+805590:3589 31 0.00423280872 3 | 9.0006011758@ 
4] 49.4741201545t 4 | 0.005643864¢6 4 | 4-0cecors6774 - 
§ — 61.84265019314 «= § | ©.00705483 8:0 5. | 5:00990 195967 
74-21118023176 6 | 0.00846579744 6] 6.co0002gs162 * 
7 |. 36.57971027039 7 0.00987676348 7 | 7-00000274354 
8] 98.94824030902 «=. 8 }:«0.01128 772942 8 | 1.00000313548 
_ 9 | 111.31677034765 9 | 0 0126986¢616  -6 | 9.60000352748 
Lun Decim. of a. L ""Decim, oF a as tg Decim, ot : 
D. | * - Lunation. M.}~* Lunations. Th.}-", » Lonation. 
I | 0.0338631897600 = 1' | 0.00002351640 «= 1:|: c.60000000653 
2 moleetiateebes. 2 | © 00004703221 «= 2 - | 0.000000013¢6 
3 | 0.1¢15895692800 3 | 0.00097054835. . 3 | @-CoeodeoIgsg 
4 0.13545 27590400 4 | © 00009406442 . 4 } e.ncpacocsas 
§. | 0.1693 1594880C0 § | ©.coo1r7530<2 § | 0.Cood000326 
6 | 0.20317913856co 6 | 0.00014109662 6 | 0.0Ce00003919 
Z 0.237€423283200 7 |..0.00016461273 7 | 0.00000004573 
© 2709055180800 = 8 _ | C.0001881288% © 8 | 0.00c00005426 
9 | 0-3039687098400 =: | 0.00021164492 ~~ «gy | 0.00000005$7g » 


EXPLANATION.’ 

For tens of years, days, hours, minutes, or feconds, remhove thé de- 

cimal point one place forward; for hundreds, two places; for thous 

fands, three places ; and fo on, as in the annexed example, which is 
the converfe of the former one. 


Rev. Nov, 1766. 
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EXAMPLE. 6) 
‘In 6000 Julian years, 24 days, 4 hours, 59 minutes, 52 feconds, 
Qu. How many mean lunations ? 


Lun. Dec.ofa Lun. 
Years 6000] 74211.18023176 
20}-——-0 677263795 
eee i 4|——9-1 35452759 
Hours 4| ——0.00564 3865 


— 50] ——0.001175805-- 
Minutes } 9} ——0.000211645 


‘Beconds ; 50|-————-0.c00019596 
2| ————-0.000000784 








Anfwer =! 74212.000000009 | tee 


‘ This thort method may be ufeful in many other cafes; but, as-yet 
Thave'only ‘applied it to two. ‘The firft of which is, to find the number 
of-troy pounds contained in any given number of avoirdupoifé pounds, 
and the reveife.. The fecond is to find the quantity and weight of ' wa- 
ter that would fill an upright pipe of any given diameter and height: 
and confequently, to know what power would be required to work a 
common pump, or any other hydraulic engine, when the diameter of 
the bore of the pump, and the height to which the water is to be railed,’ 
are givén’; proper allowance being made for friction’. ~ ; 


‘We have omitted the examples Mr. Fergufonm has given of 
thefe two cafes, as they may be very eafily fupplied by the Rea- 
der, ‘if he fhould’ be inclined to purfue this method. . 


IV. A Recommendation of Hadley’s Quadrant for Surveying, ¢/~ 
pecially the furveying of Harbours, together with a particular 
Application of it to fome cafes of Pilotage. By the Rev. John 
Michell, F. R.S. 

Among.all the inftruments hitherto invented for making ob- 
fervations at fea, none are comparable to Hadley’s quadrant; 
becaufe the motion of the vefflel has no fenfible fea in leffen- 
ing the accuracy of the obfervation, and which is very greatly 
affected when taken with any other inftrument. Nor is it con- 
fined to taking altitudes, it has been often applied to the men- 
furation of angles in furveying ;. but Mr.:Michell is the firft we 
have feen, who has applied it particularly to the furveying of 
harbours, in which that peculiar property. of not being affected 
by the motion of the veflel, gives it a very great advantage over 
all others. Mr. Michell has alfo very happily adapted that well 
known property of the circle, viz. ‘‘ That angles in the fame 
‘* fegment are equal to each other,” to furveys of harbours, 
by which means, the precife fituation of the fhip may at any 
time be determined with fufficient accuracy. But as our Aus 
thors method for obtaining this. ufeful acquifition cannot be ex- 
plained without figures, we muft refer to the paper itfelf, where 
-" the 
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the Reader will meet with full fatisfaction, and find fome obfer- 

vations well worth his‘notice. . | 

V. @ Letter from John Bevis, AZ. D. to the Rev. Dr. Birch; 
containing Aftronomical Obfervations, made at Vienna, by the 
Rev. Father Jofeph: Liefganig. 

Thefe:obfervations, which feem to be made with great care 
and circumfpeétion, relate to an occultation of the Virgin’s 
Spike with the, Moon, on the 2oth of February ; an eclipfe of 
the Moon on the i7th of March 1764; .an echipfe of the Sun 
on the ift.of April; another o¢;ultation of the Virgin’s Spike 
with the Moon, on;the 15th of April; all in the year 1764. 
VI. Twoe'Theorems, by Edward Waring, 44. 4. Lucafian Pro- 

Sifr of Mathematics in the Univerfity of Cambridge, and 

~ RS. i 

. ‘Thefe two theorems, which/relate to the properties of Jateral 

polygons infcribed in, and circnmfcribed about, a given ellipfis, 

are deduced with remarkable elbgance, and propriety. 

VII. 4 Differtation on.the Nature of Evaporation and feveral Pha- 
nomena of Air, Water, and boiling Liquors: In a Letter from 
the Rev. Hugh Hamilton, D. D. F. R.S. Profeffr of Na- 
tural Philofophy in the Univerfity of Dublin. | 
Few phenomena have given. philofophers more trouble to ac- 

-count for, than the evaporation of fluids, and the afcent of 

watery vapours. Nieuwentyt was perfuaded that. the particles 

‘of fire, by adhering to thofe of water, formed moleculz, fu- 

‘perficially lighter than air. 'Halley thought that by the action of 

heat, the particles of water ‘were'formed into’ hollow fpherules, 

filled with a finer air highly rarified, fo as to become fpecifically 
lighter than the external air. Defaguliers fuppofed the caufe of 
the afcent of aqueous vapours was their being turned into an 
elaftic fteam, and always rarified more than the air, by the de- 
grees of heat, to which bodies, are ufually fubject-in the diffe- 
rent feafons of the year. Lately another caufe has been affigned, 
namely, electricity. But none of thefe being fatisfactory, Dr. 

Hamilton has attempted to account for thefe phenomena on 

_ another principle, viz. that’ of folution; and fhewn, from a 

variety of experiments, that what we call evaporation, is’ no- 

thing more than a gradual folution of water in air, produced 

_ and fupported by the fame means, par § attraction, heat, 

~ and motion, by which other folutions are ¢ffected. | 

In order to:prove this, our Author firft confiders the nature 
of folution in general ; and that there really is the fame mutual 
attraction between the particles of -water and air, as between 
the ‘particles of any two bodies, one of which diffolves the 
other. This he proves from two experiments made by the ac- 
curate Boerhave, from wheace it appears that all waters con- 
tain a confiderable quantitp of elaftic air; and, confequently, 
=" GG o2 that 
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that this air muft be retained in the fluid by the mutual attrac- 
tion between their particles ; for otherwife fo light and elaftic a 
body as air would always afcend to the furface and.efcape. 

On the contrary, it is well known that the air, even in the 
drieft feafons, contains. a large quantity of water, For dry 
falt of tartar wil! foon become fluid by the moifture it attra&s 
from the air. | 

But in-order to corroborate this truth, and eftablifh the prin- 
ciple in the moft fatisfactory manner, our Author proceeds to 
compare the properties of common folutions with thofe of eva- 
poration in a great variety of inftances; whence it appears that 
folution and evaporation exactly agree in their feveral appear- 
ances, properties, and effects: A very fufficient reafon for con- 
cluding that they are natural. operations of the fame’kind ; and 
that. what we call evaporation, is nothing more than a gradual 
‘folution of water in.air. | 

Having thus eftablifhed the principle firft laid down, Mr. Ha- 
milton proceeds to account for feveral phznomena of the at- 
mofphere on that principle. 


* The loweft part of the air being preffed by the weight of the atmof- 
_phere againit the furface of the water, and continually rubbing upon it 
~ its motion, has thereby an opportunity of attracting and diffolving 
_thofe particles with which it is in contaét, and fepardting them from the 
reft of the water.. And fince the caufe of folution, -in this cafe is the 
_ ftronger attra&tion of the particles of water towards air, than towards 
each other, thofe’that are already diffolved, and taken up, will be {till 
| further raifed by the attraction of the dry air that lies over them, and 
® thus will diffufe themfelves, rifing gradually higher and higher, and 
thereby leave the loweft air not fo much faturated, but that it will ftill 
_ be able to diffolve, and take up frefh particles of water. And thus ice, 
or {fnow, will evaporate as well as water, its particles being attraéted 
and diffelved by the air, which is ftrongly prefled againft its furface, 
for though heat promotes both folution and evaporation, yet we do 
not find that in either cafe any fenfible degree of it is abfolutely necef- 
fary. 
‘ In this manner will aqueous vapours afcend flowly into the atmof- 
phere, even when we fuppofe the air almoft at reit, for I believe it is 
.. never perfettly fo: but the folution of water in air, and the afcent of 
vapours, is greatly promoted by the motion of the winds, which bring 
freth and drier air into the place of that which may be already faturated 
and loaded with moilture, carrying it together with its moifture into the 
» higher parts of the atmofphere, and difperfing it into all quarters. If 
we fhould now fuppofe the atmofphere to remain always of the fame 
temperature as to heat and cold, and to have always the fame denfity ; 
when it was once f2turated with water, all evaporation would ceafe, 
and the vapours already raited would always remain fufpended ; for a 
fluid, while it continues of the fame temperature and denfity, will never 
let go the particles of a body that it has diffolved. We-muft; therefore, 
contider what are the caufes which occafion the air fometimes to part 
with the water it has diffoived, and which thereby keep up a continual 
circulation 
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circulation of vapours, And thefe I thall thew to be the frequent vicif- 
fitudes of heat and cold, condenfation, and rarefaction, to which the 
atmofphere is fubject, 

* As to the effeéts of heat and cold, I have already fhewn that the 
former promotes, and the latter checks, or in fome meafure hinders 
evaporation, as well as other folutions; of which I gave an inftance in 
the vapours that are fufpended in the heat of the day, and by the cold 
of the night are precipitated, and fuffered to coalefce into drops of dew, 
From the fnow that lies fo long on the tops of mountains, and from the — 
experience of thofe who have paffed over them, we find that the higher 
parts of the atmofphere are much colder than the lower. Now, though 
vapours are firft raifed, and abound moft in the flower parts of the at- 
mofphere, yet they cannot there form themfelves into clouds, becaufe 
the heat that helped to diffolve them helps alfo to keep them diffolved, 
But when they are carried by the winds into the higher parts, where 
the fame heat is wanting, the cold air will not be able to keep diflolved 
all that are carried up, but muft fuffer fome of them to coalefce into 
{mall particles, which flightly attracting each other, and being intermixe 
ed with air, will form ake, having the very fame appearance with 
fleam, or fmoak, which alfo confift of finall particles of water, mixed 
with air, and not yet diffolved in it. Thefe clouds, when firft formed, 
will remain fufpended, though they confift of water as well as air, be- 
caufe the weight of their partycles will not be able to overcome the re- 
fiftance they muft meet with © defcending through the air, For when 
bodies are diminifhed, their c’1antities of matrer, to which their ag 
are proportional, decreafe faNer, or in a greater ratio, than their fur- 
faces, to which the refiitance {ney meet witi is proportional ; and there- 

‘fore, in-very fmall particles; this refiftance may become greater than 
their weight. The different lieights at which clouds are tormed, de- 
pend on the quantity of vapou'-s carried up, and the ee of heat in 
the upper parts of the atmofplere ; for the vapours will always afcend, 
till they meet with air fo coid, or fo thin, that it is not able to keep’ 
diffolved all that comes up; hence-clouds are generally higher in fum- 
mer than in winter, When clouds are much increafed by a continued 
addition of vapours, and their’ particles are driven clofe together by the 
force of the winds, they wiil run into drops heavy enough to fall down 
in rain; fometimes the clouds are frozen before their particles are gas 
thered into drops, and then {mall pieces of them, being capdented 
and made heavier by the cold, fall down in thin flakes of /now, which 
appear to be fragments of.a: frozen cloud. But if the particles be 
formed into drops before they are frozen, they fall down in 4ail- 

Sones. , 

‘ When the air is replete with vapours, and a cold breeze fprings up, 
which it often does from the fea, the folation of thefe vapours is checked 
and clouds are formed in the lower parts:of the atmofphere, and com- 
pofe what we call a mif or fog. This generally happens in a cold 
morning ; but when the fun has been up for fome time, the warm air 
again diffolves thofe watery particles, and it frequently clears up. 

-* In a hot fummer’s day, the air lying over wet marfhy ground, is 
: copioully faturated with aqueous vapours; but the air growing cooler 
after fun-fet, will not be able to keep all thofe vapours diffolved, but 
muft let fome part of them coalefce into very {mall vifible particles, 
, C¢3 that 
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that form thofe miffs, which appear to rife from marfhy grounds 
in a fummer’s evening. ‘The vapours near the ground, being more 
denfe and copious, will be firft affected by the cold, and’ afterwards 
thofe that are thinner and highér up, fo that the mift will be low at 
firft, but will increafe in height afterwards ; but befides, thefe grounds, 
aad the water they contain, will'acquire fuch a heat from the fun, that 
they may retain it for fome time afer fun-fer, and will become vifible , 
when they get up a little way in the cocler air, - Thofe cold thick 
‘morning fogs, are often attended with a very light {mall rain ; for we 
then fee the drops at their firft formation, and they are fuch as are ge- 
nerally met with in pafling over high. mountains ; fo that it feems the 
drops of rain are very {mall when firlt formed in the clouds; but being 
driven about by the motion of the air, in their deicent, fome'of them 
will probably touch each other, and run into a drop of a larger fize, 
and the farther they have to fall, the more will their fize be increafed 
before they come to the ground. And, for this reafon, the drops, 
which fall from the higher clouds in fumnier, are found to be generally 
larger than they are in winter, when the clouds are low. It has been 
likewife obferved, that the drops of rain are rémarkably Jarge that fall 
ia thunder fhowers; of which the réafon may be, that the lightning 
burfting from a cloud, and expanding itfelf greatly, will fuddenly re- 
move the air from its place, which air therefore, muft return to its place 
with great violence, and thereby the watery particles in the clouds will be 
ftrongly agitated and dafhed agdinft each other, by which means they 
will form themfelves into Jarger drops than zt othér times; or, perhaps 
it may be faid, that when a cloud is filled with lightening, which is the 

me as the electric matter, the watery particles, like other ele@trified 
bodies, will repel each other, but being fuddenly deprived of this re- 
pelling matter, will by their mutual attraétion come together again 
sf fome velocity, and, therefore, will run into drops larger than 

ual, 

‘ When the wind blows from the fouth, it is generally warm, and 
comes replete with aqueous vapours, which it has diffolved : but com- 
ing into a colder climate, it cannot there keep the fame quantity of va- 

ours diflolyed that it did before, and confequenitly muft part with 
fome of them, and let them precipitate; and, therefore, foutherly 
winds generally bring us rain. On the other hand, when the wind 
blows fom the north, or any point near it, as it is very cold, it cannot 
have diflolved a great deal of aqueous vapours where it came from ; and 
therefore, coming into a warmer climate, it is ready to diffolve more : 
and, on this account, thefe winds, if they continue long, are found to 
*be very dry and parching, and are generally attended with fair wea- 
ther. 

‘ Thefe feem to be the principal effects of heat and cold in caufing 
the air to.diffolve, and take up, or let go, and precipitate the aqueous 
vapours, and in ‘confequence of which we fometimes perceive changes 
of the weather, even when there is no change in the height of the ba- 
rometer, 

‘ But condenfation and rarefa&tion will ‘alfo have the like effeéts in 
promoting the folution of water in air, or in caufing fome part of what 
has been diffolved to return again into water and precipitate. It feems 
zeafonable to fuppofe, that denfe air, in which the particles He very 
near 
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near each other, will be better able to diffolve and keep fufpended a 
greater quantity of water, than the fame air when diffufed through a 
greater fpace. But that this is really fo we have an experimental proof. 
For when a receiver is partly exhaufted, we fee the rarefied air begin 
to let. go the water it contained, which gathering into. {mall particles 
appears like eam or {moak falling to the bottom, In.order to prove 
the fame thing by another experiment, I took from the air pump a 
large exhaufted receiver twenty inches long, having at the bottom a 
brafs plate, with a ftop-cock in the middle of it; when the ftop-cock 
was opened, the external air, rufhing in violently, and being much ra- 
refied, let go the:water it contained, and threw it againft the other end 
Of the receiver, where it ftuck on the glafs, and covered it with a thin 
dew, which [ found to increafe until the receiver was almoft full of air. 

* Thefe experiments prove that air, when rarefied, cannot keep as 
much water diflolved as it does in a more condenfed flate. Hence we 
muft conclude, that when the atmofphere is much faturated with wa- 
ter, and changes from a denferto a rarer ftate, the higher and colder 
parts of it efpecially, will begin to let go fome part of the water diffolv- 
ed; which will form new clouds, or add to the fize and number of the 
particles before formed, and thereby render them more apt to fall down 
in rain. On the contrary, when the atmofphere changes from rarer to a 
denfer ftate, it will then be able to ftop the precipitation of the water, 
and again diffolve in the whole, or in part, fome of thofe clouds that 
were formed before, and confequently will render their particles leis apt 
to run intodrops, and fall downin rain. And thus we generally find, 
by experience, that the rarefied and condenfed ‘ftates of the atmofphere 
are refpectively attended with rain and fair weather ; though this does 
not happen at all times, for the air, though rarefied, may not then a- 
bound much with aqueous vapours, having already parted with a good 
deal of them; fo likewife, when the air is denfe and heavy, it may 
then be ‘much leaded with “vapours, which will increafe its weight; 
and indeed it muft be-fo after a:long continuance of fair weather, fo 
that we may then have rain even before the atmofphere changes to a 
rarer ftate. 

‘ Upon this principle I think we may account for the changes of the 
weather, which ufvally attend the rifing and falling of the mercury in 
the barometer, better than-by faying, that when the air grows rarer and 
lighter, it cannot by the laws of hydroftaticks fo well fupport.the clouds 
and vapours, and therefore muft permit them to fall down ia’drops of 
‘rain: for when the air grows rarer, al:hough the clouds will defcend 
into a lower and denfer part of it, yet they will be there fupported ; 
and I do not fee why their particles fhould be more apt to run into 
drops there, than when they were higher up, unlefs: they received 
fome addition from the water depofited among them, by the rarefied 
air, in the manner I have juft now mentioned. For fince the air is ra- 
refied gradually, the clouds can defcend but very flowly ; and, there- 
fore, their particles will not be fo much preffed together by the refiftance 
they meet with in their defcent, as they generally are by the winds 
which blow upon them. 

_ © When the atmofphere is much faturated with water, and grows 
colder or rarer than it was before, we fhall then perceive the lower air 
begin to part with fome of the water it contains, which will fall infenfi- 
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bly to the ground, or adhere to the walls of the houfes, or other bodies 
expofed to it, and make them become damp and wet. And if the 
moifture fettles on the fmooth furfaces of cold bodies, fuch as marble 
or other ftones, whofe pores cannot imbibe it, it will cover them with 
a kind of dew, and then thofe bodies are vulgarly faid to /weat. 

‘ At this time the hygrometer being affected by the moifture will 
point to wer, and, as we perceive from thence, that the air is difpofed 
to part with the water it contains, we may generally expect rain. 
But when the air again grows warm or denfe, it will be able again to 
diffolve, and take up the water it before depofited, and the moifture 
on the bodies expofed to it will difappear, the hygrometer will point to 
dry, and we may then promife ourfelves fair weather, 

‘ I obferved before, that, if a bottle be filled with a very cold liquor, 
and expofed to the warm air, a dew will foon be formed oz its furface 
by the moifture which the cold air depofites. Now if we fuppofe this 
body ftill to retain che famedegree of cold, whilft the air paffes over it, 
the dew on its furface will continually tncreafe, and run down its fides 
in {mall ftreams of water. This feems to be exaétly the cafe of moun- 
tains, whofe tops reach into the ‘colder parts of the atmofphere ; and 
which, therefore, are themfelves colder than the air is in general. For 
when the wind blows the lower parts of the atmofphere (which are the 
warmett and mott replete with vapours) againfg the fides of the moun- 
tains, being tlrere ftopped in its courfe, it mutt neceffarily afcend and 
pafs over their tops. This air, therefore will be confiderably cooled in 
its progrefs up the fides and over the tops of the mountains, and con- 

y muft Jet goa great part of the watery vapours it contains ; 
which will be precipitated in dew and moifture upon the furface of the 
mountain, where it will foak into the earthy parts, or infinuate itfelf 
into the chinks and crevices of the rocks, where being colleéted, it will 
afterwards break out in fprings and fountains, and become the fource 
of rivers, which are known always to take their rife in mountainous 
countries; and, on this account, we might have fmall: fprings and ri- 
yers near mountains, althaugh there were neither clouds nor rain, But 
the moilture, which the air ufually depofites on the mountains, muft be 
confiderably increafed by the clouds, which are driven againft them, 
and accumulated by the winds, for their particles being then pref- 
fed together will ron into {mall drops of rain. Befides, it is well known, 
that mountains do gather and retain the clouds about them by their 
attractive force, in confequence of which we often fee fome clouds con- 
tinue at reft on the mountains, whilit the others are carried on gently 
by the wind; hence it is, that countries, in the neighbourhood of 
high mountains, are the moft fubje& to frequent rains.’ 


Having thus fhewn that the afcent of aqueous vapours and 
their conftant circulation, by precipitating again in moifture, 
or drops of rain, will arife from the diflolving power of the air, 
influenced by the viciffitude of heat and cold, rarefaction and 
condenfation, our Author proceeds to confider the phenomena 
of bojling liquors, and particularly that remarkable one attend- 
ing the boiling of water, namely, thofe large bubbles which 
continue to rife from fe, bottom whilft even the water boils, 
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and long after all the air is driven out of it. Boerhaave has 
proved that thefe bubbles do not arife from air, and feems to 
think they proceed from aétual fire refiding in the water, , Ma- 
riotte fuppofes they arife from fome faline particles contained 
in the water, which being heated, act in the fame manner as 
aurum fulminans. Others think thefe bubbles are occafioned 
by fome fubtile:elaftic fluid, tranfmitted from the fire through 
the bottom of the veffel; but our Author has fhewn, by ex- 
periments, that» thefe bubbles are formed only by an elaftic: 
fteam. 

VIII. Phyfical and Meteorological Obfervations,* Conjeétures, and 

Suppofitions, by Dr. Benjamin Franklin, .F. R. 8. , 

In this paper, which, we are told in a note at. the bottom of 
the page, had been communicated to the fociety nine years be- 
fore, though not till now printed, the ingenious author feems 
to entertain the fame opinion with Dr. Hamilton in the preced- 
ing paper, namely, that air and water mutually attract each 
other ; and therefore, that water will diffolve in air, as falt in 
water, : , : 

‘+ A lump of falt, fays Dr. Franklin, though laid at reft at 
¢¢ the bottom: of a veflel of water, will diflolve therein, and 
<¢ its parts move every way therein till equally diffufed in the 
‘¢ water: Therefore there is a mutual attraction between water. 
<¢ and falt... Every particle of water aflumes as many of falt 
‘© as can adhere to it; when more is added it precipitates, and 
¢¢ wil] not remain fufpended. 

“ Water, in the fame manner, will diffolve in air, every 
‘¢ particle of air :afluming one or more particles of water ; 
¢¢ when too much is added, it precipitates in rain.” 

IX. Account of a Balance of a new Conftruétion, Sieppafed to be of 
Uje in the Woollen Manufaéture. By W. Ludlam, B. D. Fela 
low of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
This curious machine, which is intended to weigh the fkains. 

of thread, in order to know how many {fkains of any particular 
fort will make a pound, will doubtlefs anfwer. the intention, 
and confequently fave the manufacturer much time and trouble ; 
as there has been hitherto no other method of forting in ufe 
except by the eye; which requires great nicety to diftinguifh 
the fize of very fmall threads, and. long experience .to know 
by the look only, how many fkains of any particular fize will 
make apound. = = : 

The ingenious Author has given full directions for making 
this ufeful machine, and added, what will be ftill more agree- 
able to the ingenious mechanic, the theory on which .it is 
founded: But neither can be explained without the figures 
which accompany it. _ j= gid 
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X. 4 Mimair, containing the biftory of the Return of the famous 
. Camet of 1682, with Obfervations on the fame, made at Paris 
at the Marine Obfervatory, in January, February, March, 

' April, May, and the Beginning of June 1759. By MM. Mef- 

: fier, Afrommer, Se. 

In the memoir before us; M. Meffier has given a very full 
account. of the return of this famous comet, which was firft 
foretald by. Dr. Halley, and afterwards by M. Clairaut. His 
ebfervations are very accurate, fufhcient for. determining the 
path of the comet,. and for enabling the mathematicians to find 
the reafons why it did not appear exactly at the time deduced 
from calculation. 

XI. On the Tran/fit of Venus in 1769. By the Rev. Mr: Tho- 
mas Hornfby, F. R. S. and Savilian Profefor of Afironomy at 
Oxford. . : 

This is a very curious and interefting paper; .and is drawn 
up with fuch accuracy and per{picuity as might be expected 
from fo able anaftronomer. 

He begins with remarking, * that the obfervations of the 

hate ‘tranfit of Venus, though made with all poffible care. and 
accuracy, have not enabled us to determine with certainty the 
real quantity of the fun’s parallax; fince, by a comparifon of 
the obfervations made in feveral parts of the globe, the fun’s 
parallax is not lefs than 8” 4, nor does it feem to exceed 10”. 
From the labours of thofe gentlemen who have attempted to 
deduce this quantity from the theory of gravity, it fhould feem 
that the earth performs its natural revolution round the fun at 
a greater diftance than is generally imagined: Snce Mr. pro- 
feffor Stewart has determined the fun’s parallax to be only 6’. g 
feconds, and Mr. Mayer, the late celebrated profeffor at Got- 
tingen, who hath brought the lunar tables to a degree of per- 
fe€tion almoft unexpected, is of opinion that it cannot ex- 
ceed 8”. : 
- © In this uncertainty, the aftronomers of the prefent age are 
particularly fortunate in being able fo foon to have recourfe to 
another tranfit of Venus in 1769, when, on account of that 
planet’s north latitude, a difference in the total duration may 
conveniently be obferved, greater than could poffibly be ob- 
tained, or was even expected by Dr. Halley, from the late 
tranfit. 

‘ The experience which we gained in the year 1761, the 
knowledge of errors, from whatever caufe they may arife, 
which muft unavoidably be committed in obfervations of this 
kind, will enable us to put in practice every method of folving 
this problem, and to determine with what degree of accuracy, 
and within what limits, the true quantity of the fun’s parallax 
may 
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may be obtained,: and confequently the dimenfions_of the whole 
folar fyftem.’ . : 

Mr. Hornfby then proceeds to lay down the principles on 
which his computation of the effects of parallax at the feveral 
places where this tranfit duglit to be obferved; is founded. And 
from his calculus, it appears that the joint effect of the paral- 
Jaxes, both in Jongitude and: latitude, to lengthen the total 
duration, will be the greateft to thofe places which are about 
24° or 25° to the eaft of Greenwich, in the 66th or 67th 
degree of north latitude, when the fun’s altitude is about 5° 
at each conta&; or if the fun’s altitude at each contact be re- 
quired—10°, the latitude: of places. under the fame meridian 
muft be 73° 0r 74° N. In the former cafe, this tranfit ‘may 
be very advantageoufly obferved at Tornea, Kittis, and the ad- 
joining parts of Swedifh Lapland ; in the latter at|Wardhus, and 
‘in the neighbourhood of the North Cape. At the former of 
which the total effect of parallax, if that of the fun be 8”, 7, 
is 11’. 40°, or if the fun’s parallax be 9”, 7. 12°. 58; and at 
the latter 11°. 19, or 12°. 37”. : 

The next thing neceflary to be known, is the fituation of 
places, where the total effect of parallax will b¢ to fhorten the 
duration of the tranfit; and confequently where the total dura- 
tion of the phenomenon will be as fhort as poffible. And this, 
from calculation, appears to be in about 54° fouth latitude, 
and in 155% of weft longitude nearly, Accordingly, by com- 
puting the parallactic’ angle for 55°, and the meridian oppofite 
to Tornea, it appears that the total duration will be fhortened 
by the parallax no lefs than 12°. §3”, fuppofing the fun’s paral- 
lax—8”. 7; and confequently that there might be obferved a 
difference in the total duration between this place and Tornea 
of 24’. 33” : a difference confiderably greater than was expected 
by Dr. Halley in 1761; and fuppofing with that aftronomer, 
that the obfervations at each contact may be taken true to 4 
fingle fecond (which indeed experience will not warrant) fuf- 
ficient to determine the fun’s parallax within 77th part of the 
whole. . 

But as the above point falls in the great South Sea, where it 
does not certainly appear that there is any land, our Author 
proceeds to enquire in what parts of the South Sea we may rea- 
fonably expect to find it; and to calculate the effe& of parallax 
in, fhortening’ the duration of the tranfit at a great variety of 
places. In a word, our ingenious Author feems to have omitted 
nothing in his power, to render the obfervations of this tranfit 
fuch as may anfwer the defired purpofe, and folve this grand 
ge And it is hoped this opportunity will not be neg- 

ected, as another will not happen till the year 1874: and con- 
fequently the lofs of this cannot be repaired by the united 
efforts of induftry, genius, and power. — B , 
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Thefpis: or, a Critical Examination into the Merits of all the prin- 
cipal Performers belonging to Drury-Lane Theatre. 4to. 25. 
Kearfley. 


R.: Churchill was much cenfured, by the more gentle part 
of his readers, for the feverity of his fatire on the players, 
in his otherwife univerfally admired Rofciad ; but the Author of 
Thefpis, which may be confidered as a fupplement to Churchill’s 
poem, is ftill more ill-natured. He has all the feurrility of his 
predeceflor, without his fire and force: his virulence, without 
his poetry.—Not that we think him inferior to the writer of the 
Rofciad, in point of harmony; for, in this refpect, fcarce any 
mere rhimefter of his day was his inferior ; but we have not 
here the concife, nervous expreffion ; the bold, energetic thought; 
the elevated, manly genius; the natural, and even the be- 
coming complexion for fatire, from whence the late celebrated 
bard has been juftly ftiled the Juvenat of the prefent times. 
The Author of this performance does not, however, confine 
his view to the defeé?s of our theatrical gentlemen and ladies, for he 
can beftow praife as well as cenfure ; and that, for the moft part, 
with fome appearance of candour, and a confiderable fhare of 
judgment. Among thofe to whom he vouchfafes to pay the 
tribute of applaufe, (though with proper deduétions for, what 
he apprehends to be their faults) are Mefirs. Garrick, Powell, 
Love, Lee, Holland, Yates, King, Wefton, with fome of in- 
ferior name. ‘Thofe whom he lafhes are, Dod, Moody, Bur- 
ton, &c. perfons whofe want of eminence in their profeffion, 
ought, furely, to have been their protection from fo public an 
infult !——-Of the female performers, Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Bad- 
deley, Mrs. Abington, Mrs. Hopkins, and Mrs, Pritchard, are 
the principal fubjeéts of his panegyrick ; while Mrs. Clive (not 
to mention a few others who are tenderly touched) is moft rane 
coroufly and cruelly treated. What he has faid of this lady, 
may ferve to give our Readers fome idea of the more malignant 
parts of his criticifm: and we tranfcribe it with the lefs fcruple, 
as being thoroughly fatisfied that fuch outrageous abufe can neveF 
burt the obje&t at which it is aimed : 
Form’d for,thofe coarfe and vulgar {cenes of life, 
Where low-bred rudenefs always breathes in ftrife, 
Where in fome bleffed unifon we find 
The deadlic/? temper with the narroweft mind ; 
The boldeft front that never knew a fear, 
~ The flintieft eye that never fhed a tear ; 
‘There, not an aétrefs certainly alive 
Can e’er difpute pre-eminence with CLive ; 
There boldly warm, yet critically true, 
The a€teal woman blazes on our view ; 
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From felf-ftruck feeling nobly draws her praife, 

And foars, in faét, the charaéter fhe plays. 

But when to tafe fhe makes the leaft pretence, 

Or madly aims:at elegance and fenfe ; 

When at high life the defpicably tries, 

And flares her frowfy tiffue on our eyes, 

There the wide waddle, and the ceafelefs bawl, 

Provoke the general ridicule of all, i 

And nought but Newgate Lucy we can know, . 

‘Trick’d out, and dizen’d for fome city. thew. | 
All this is very harfh, and rude; and fome of the ftrokes 


which he has fo unmercifully laid on, are perhaps totally un- 
juftifiable; but when, in another paflage, he talks of Mrs. Clive’s 
© weak head, or execrable heart,’ his ftrictures become abomi- 
nable, and his fatire degenerates into a libel.—T he benevolent 
Reader will be better pleafed with part of what he has faid of 
Mg} Pritchard ;—one of the beft actrefles that ever graced the 
Englith ftage : | 
Pritchard, tho’ now unequal to her prime, 
And withering fwiftly on the ftalk of time; 
Yet ftill retains a magic kind of art, 
To charm the eye, and twift about the heart, 
Throws /ome refined delufon oer the fiage, 
And quite abforbs infirmity and age : | 
There is great beauty in the 5th line of ‘the laft extra&; 
which reminds us of a paflage very fimilar, though indeed: fu- 
perior to ity in that excellent fong—Celia has:a thaufand charms : 
the lines are thefe: 
_ © While I ftand gazing on her face, 
¢* Some new and fome refiftlefs grace, 
Fills with frejb magic all the place!” . 
In his charaéter of Mrs. Yates, our Bard has likewife fome 
lines which may ferve to put feveral hundreds in the other parts 


of his poem to the blufh: \agae 
Say in what walk of greatnefs ox of grace, 

This matchlefs woman juftly fhall we place, 

In which fhe ftill pofleffes not an art 

To melt, to fire, to agonize the heart ? 

If in CorpeEL1A to our:minds: we raife, 

The more than magic foftnefs the difplays, 

Will not a guth of inftant pity {pring, . 

To mourn the father, and lament the king ? 

Or when the haplefs Bervipera’s tale 

Of bratal Renautt turns the hufband pale, 

Does not the force with which fhe then exclaims, 
Light every eye-ball into inftant flames ? . 
Rage with a fire too big to be exprett, 

And rend the coldett fibres of the breaft ? 

But tho’ unequall’d in thofe tragic parts, 

Which fail with weight, and hang about our hearts, 
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A genuine Account of the Difpute 


’Tisnot on thefe the wholly refts her name, 

Or builds.a title to dramatic fame— 

Mark, in-the gayer polithed feenes of life, 

The {prightly aniftrefs, or the high-bred wife, 
What wondrous grace and dignity &c. 

We mutt abridge the long encomium on this ‘lady, as the 
whole of what-he-has faid in ‘her praife, would intrude too far 
on our limits ; but fome of the moft mafterly ftrokes in her por- 
trait, are in‘thofe parts of it which we have’-not copied: par- 
ticularly where he difplays her fine ductility of breaff: the expref- 
fion correfponds admirably with that of the actrels herfelf, in the 
circumftance ‘there defcribed ! 

Our unknown bard concludes this poem, with an intimation 
of his intended vilit to Covent-Garden, .in order.to review Mr. 

Beard’s light fquadrons: anda woeful rout, we forefee, there 
will be among them ! 4 G 
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A concife and genuine Account of the Difpute between Mr. Hume 
and Mr. Rouffcau: with the Letters that pdffed between them 
during their’ Controver/y. As alfo, the Letters of the, Hon. Mr. 
Walpole, and Mr. D’ Alembert, »relative to this. extraordinary 

y Affairs > /Tranflated from the,French, Offavo. 1s. -6d. 

' Becket. 


T can ‘fcarce*be imaginedthat-there are any of our Readers, 
to whom the names of Hume and RoussPav are not fami- 
liar. Many of them too muft have heard of the late quarrel 
between thefe two celebrated geniafes, and will. be defirous, no 
doubt, to know,the occafion of it. In order to gratify this cu- 
riofity, we ‘fhall give.a fhort narrative of the.whole affair, from 
“the account now before us, without interrupting this narrative, 
with any reflections of ourown. The reflections naturally arifing 
from the account are fuch indeed, ,as cannot efcgpe.the moft fu- 
perficial attention. It. appears with the cleareft,evidence that 
Mr. Hume has acted the part .of.a generous and,difinterefted 
friend to Mr. Rovssgau : in regard to the:cofiductiof the lat- 
ter, humanity feems: to.diGate'filence, as it can give:no pleafure 
to a generous mind:to mention what every reader‘muft obferve 
with concern. | 

In an advertifement, by the French Editors, prefixed to the 
account, the reafons are afligned for laying this controverfy before 
the public; they are as follows. 

‘ All the world knows. that. Mr. Rouffeau, , profcribed in al- 
moft every country where! hesrefided; determined at length to 
take refuge in England; and that Mr. Hume, affected by his 
fituation, ‘and his misfortunes,.updertook to bring him over, - 
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and to provide for him’a peaceful, fafe, and convenient afylum. 
But very few perfons are privy to the zéal, aétivity, and even 
delicacy, with which Mr, Hume conferred this’ act of benevo- 
lence ; what an affeCtionate attachment ‘he had contracted for 
this new friend, which humanity had given him; with what 
addrefs he eridéavoured to anticipate his defires, without offend- 
ing his pride; in fhort, with what-addrefs he ftrove to juftify, inf 
the eyes of others, ‘the fingulariti¢s of Mr. Roufleau, and to de 
fend his character againft thofe who wer’ not difpofed to think 
fo favourably of him as he did himfelf. : 
~~ Even at the time when Mr. Hume was employed in doing 
Mr. Rouffeau the moft effential fervite, he received from hit 
the moft infolent and abufive letter. ‘The more fuch a’ ftroke 
was unexpected; rhe more it was ¢ruél and affecting. Mr. Huitie 
wrote an account of this extraordinary adventure tovhis friends 
dt Paris; and expreffed himfelf «in his letters’ ‘with all'that in- 
dignation which fo ftrange a‘ proceeding muft excite. He 
thought himfelf under no obligation to keep terms with a man, 
who, after having’ received from him the moft certain and’ con- 
ftant marks of ‘friendfhip, ‘could’ reprozch him, without any 
reafon, as falfe, treacherous, ‘and ‘as the moft wicked of man- 
kind. or . : 
'¢ In the mean time, the difpute between thefe two celebrated 
perfonages did not fail to make a noife, ‘The complaints of 
Mr. Hume foon came to the knowlege of the public; whith at 
firft hardly believed'it pofiible that Mr. Rouffeaw could be guilty 
of that exceffive ingratitude-laid to his charge. ~Even'Mr. 
Hume’s friends were fearful, left, in the firft effufions of fen- 
fibility, he was not carried’ too far, and had not miftaken for 
wilful crimes of the heart, the’ vagaries of the imagination, or 
the deceptions of the underftanding. He judged it neceffary; 
therefore, to explain the affair, by writing 2 precife narrative 
of all that pafled between him and Mr. Rouffeau, from their 
firft. conne€tion to their rupture. ‘This narrative he fent to his 
friends ; fome of whonr advifed him to print it’; alledging, that 
as Mr. Rouffeau’s accufations were become public, the proofs 
of his juftification ought to be fo too. -Mr. Hume did’not give 
into thefe argaments, choofing rather to’ run the rifle of ‘bemg 
unjuftly cenfured, than to refolve on making himfelf a publie 
party in an affair, fo contrary to his “difpofition-and* character’ 
A new incident, however, ‘at ‘length overcame his reluctance, 
Mr. Rouffeau had addreffed a letter to a bookfeller at Paris; in 
vhich he dire@tly accufes Mr: Hame of having. entered! into a 
league with his enemies, to betray and defame ‘him: ‘and ih 
‘which ‘he boldly defies Mr. Hume to print the papers he had’ in 
his hands, This letter was communicated’to feveral peérfons’ if 
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Paris, was tranflated into. Englifh, and the tranflation printed 
in the public papers in London. An accufation and defiance 
fo very public could not be fuffered to pafs without reply ; while 
any long filence on.the partof. Mr. Hume might have been in- 
terpreted little in his favour. . 

‘ Befides, the news of this difpute had fpread itfelf over Eu- 
rope, and the opinions entertained of it were various. It had 
doubtlefs been much happier, if the whole affair had been bu- 
ried in oblivion, and remained a profound fecret: but as it was 
impoffible to prevent the public interefting itfelf in the contro- 
verfy, it became neceflary at, leaft that the truth of the matter 
fhould be known., Mr. leas friends unitedly, reprefented to 
him all thefe reafons ; the force of which he.was at length con- 
vinced of ; and feeing the neceffity, confented, though with re- 
Juctance, to the printing of his memorial. : 

‘ The narrative, and notes, -are tranflated from the Englifh. 
The letters of Mr, Rouffeau, which, ferveas authentic proofs of 
the facts, are exact copies of the originals. _— 

_.*-This pamphlet contains many ftrange inftances of fingula- 
rity, that will appear extraordinary enough to thofe who will give 
themfelves the trouble to perufe it. Thofe who do not chule 
to take that trouble, however, may poffibly do better; as. its 
contents are.of Httle importance, except to thofe who are im- 
mediately. interefted. aed : | 
¢ On.the whole, Mr. Hume, in offering to the public the 
genuine pieces of his trial, has authorifed us to declare, that he 
will never take. up the pen again on the fubject. Mr. Roufleau 
indeed. may return to the charges he may produce fuppofitions, 
mifconftru€tions, inferences, and, new declamations; he may 
create and :realize new phantoms,,and envelop them in the 
clouds of. his :thetoric; he. will meet. with no more contradic- 
tion... The faéts areall laid beforethe public* ; and, Mr. Hume 
fubmits,his caufe to the determination of everyman of fenfe 
and probity.’ ..... Ee f 

We now. proceed to our narrative,—Mr. Hume’s connection 
with Mr. Rouffeau began in 1762, when. the parliament of 
Paris had iffued an arret for ,apprehending him, on account of 
his Emifus., Mr. Hume.was.then-at Edinburgh, where he re- 
ceived a letter, from a_perfon.of great.worth at Paris, acquaint- 
ing him:that, Mr. Rouffeau intended to feek an.afylum in Eng- 
land, and; defiring him todo him all the good offices in his 


* Theoriginal letters of both parties will be lodged in the Britifh 
*Mufeum.; on:account of the above mentioned defiance of Mr, Roul- 
feau, and his fubfequent infinuation that if they. fhould be publithed, 
they would be falfified. 
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power. Mr. Hume, conceiving that Mr. Rouffeau had a@tual- 
ly put his defign in execution, wrote to feveral of his friends in 
London, recommiending this celebrated exile to their favour. 
He likewife wrote immediately to Mr. Rouffeau himfelf; affur- 
ing him of his defire to oblige, and readinefs to ferve him; he 
invited him, at the fame time, to Edinburgh, and offered him a 
— in his own houle, fo long as he fhould pleafe to partake 
of it. 

Mr. Hume received an anfwer to his letter, dated from J/- 
tiers-Travers, Feb. 19, 1763, wherein Mr. Roufleau exprefles 
himfelf in the higheft terms in regard to Mr. Hume’s virtues and 
talents... This letter is publifhed by Mr. Hume, not from any 
motive of vanity, for it is not long before he gives the reader 
a recantation of all the eulogies it contains, but only to com- 
pleat the courfe of his correfpondence with Mr. Rouffeau, and 
to fhew that he was long fince difpofed to ferve him. 

From this time the correfpondence entirely ceafed, till about 
the middle of autumn, 1765, when it was renewed by the fol- 
lowing accident.——A certain Lady of Mr. Roufleau’s acquaine- 
tance, being on a journey to one of the French Provinces, 
bordering on Switzerland, had taken that opportunity of pays 
ing a vifit to our folitary philofopher, in his retreat at’ Motiers- 
Travers. He explained to this lady, that his fituation in Neuf- 
chatel was become extremely difagreeable, both of account of 
the fuperftition of the people, and the refentment of the clergy ; 


- and that he was afraid he fhould fhortly be under the necefity 


of feeking an afylum elfewhere; in which cafe, England ap- 
peared to him to be the only place to which he could retire with 
perfect fecurity ; adding, that Lord Marfhal, his former pro- 
tector, had advifed him to put himfelf under Mr. Hume’s pro- 
tection, and that he would accordingly addrefs himfelf to him; 
if he thought it would ‘not be giving him too muth trouble. 

_ Mr. Hume was at that timé charged with the affairs of Enga 
land at the court of France; but as he had a profpect of re- 


turning foon to London, he could not reject a propofal made to - 


him under fuch circumftances; by a man fo celebrated for his 
genius and misfortunes. Accordingly, when he was informed 
of the fituation and intentions of Mr. Rouffeau, he wrote to 
him, making an offer of his fervices ; which Mr: Roufleau, in 
a letter from Stra/bourg, Dec. 4, 1765, accepted. 

"Mr. Rouffeau went to Paris, from whence he was conducted 
to England by Mr. Hume. . For upwards of two months after 
their arrival, Mr. Hume employed himfelf and his friends,’ in 
lookitig out for fome agreeable fituation forhim. He gave. way 
to all his caprices; excufed all his fingularities $ indulged him 
in all his humours ; in fhort, he fpared neither time nor trouble 
to procure him what he defired: and, notwithftanding he re- 
Rev, Nov, 1766, Dd jected 
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re] 


jected feveral of the {chemes which were propofed to him, Mr. 
Hume thought himfelf fufficiently recompenfed for his trouble, 
by the gratitude and even affection with which Mr. Roufleau 
appeared to repay his folicitude. At length his prefent fettle- . 
ment was propoied and approved. Mr. Davenport, a gentle- 
man of family, fortune and worth, offered him his houle at 
Wooton, in. the county of Derby, where he him({elf feldom 
refides, and at ‘which Mr. Roufleau and his houfekeeper are 
boarded, ata very moderate expence. 

Upon Mr. Roufléau’s arrival! at Wooton, he writes Mr. Hume 
the following letter. 





Weeton, March 22, 1766. 
¢ You fee already, my dear patron, by the ‘date of my letter, 
that I am arrived at the place of my deftination ; but you can- 
not fee all the charms which I find in it ; to do this, you fhould 
be acquainted with the fituation, and be able to read my heart. 
You ought, however, to read at leaft thofe of my fentiments 
with refpect to you, und which you have fo well deferved. If 
1 live in this agreeable afylum as happy as I hope to do, one 
of the greateft “pleafures of my life will be, to refle& that I owe 
it to you. ‘To make another happy, is to deferve to be happy 
one’s felf. May you therefore find in yourfelf the reward of all 
you have done for me! Had 1 been alone, I might perhaps 
have met with hofpitality, but I fhould have never relifhed it fo 
highly as 1 now do,-in owing it to your friendfhip. Retain 
ftill that. friendfhip for me, my dear patron; love me for my 
fake, whoam fo much indetted to you ; Jove me for your own, 
for the good you have done me. ‘I am fenfible of the fu!] value 
of your “fincere friend{hip ; it is the object of my ardent wifhes; 
Tam ready to repay it with all mine, and feel fomething in my 
heart which may one day convince you that it is not without its 
value. As, for the redfons agreed on between us, I fhall re- 
ceive nothing by the poft, yeu will be pleafed, when you have 
the goodnefs to write to me, to’ fend your letters‘to Mr. Daven- 
port. ‘The ‘affair of the carriage is not yet adjufted, becaufe I 
know | was impofed on: it is a trifling f fault, however, which 
may be only the effeét of an obliging vanity, unlefs it fhould* 
happen to be repeated. If you were “concerned in it, I would 
advife you to give up, once for all, thefe little ‘impofitions, 
which cannot proceed from any g goed motive, when converted 
into {nares for? fimplicity. ] embrace you, my dear patron, 

withthe fame cordiahty which | hope to find in you.’ 

J. J.R, 


It having been agreed upon between Mrs Hume and Mr. 
Roufleau gi h to La} Ww AD de Obi 9 8 Users Aly reé { ‘raint by a conti- 
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nued correfpondence, the only fubjeéct of their future letters was 
the obtaining a penfion from the King of England ; which was 
then in agitation ; and of which affair Mr Hume gives the fol- 
lowing concife relation. 

-* As we were converfing together one evening at Calais, where 
we were detained by contrary winds, I afked Mr. Rouifeau if 
he would not accept of a penfion from the King of England, 
in cafe his Majefty fhould be pleafed to granthim ene? To this 
he replied, it was a matter of fome dificulty to refolve on; 
but that he fhould be entirely directed by the advice of my Lord 
Marfhall. Encouraged by this anfwer, I no fooner arrived in 
London, than ] addrefied myfelf to his Majefty’s minifters, and 
particularly to. General Conway, Secretary of State, and Ge- 
neral Graeme, Secretary and Chamberlain to the Queen. Ap- 
plication was accordingly made to their- Majefties, who with 
their ufual goodnefs confented, on condition only that the af- 
fair fhould not’be made public. Mr. Roufleau and I both wrote 
‘to my Lord Marfhall ; and Mr. Roufleau exprefly obferved in 
his letter, that the circumftance of the affair’s being to be kept 
fecret, was very agreeable to him. The confent of my Lord 
Marfhall arrived, as may readily be imagined ; foon after which 
Mr. Rouffeau fet out for Wooton ; while the bufinefs remained 
fome time in fufpenfe, on account of the indifpofition of Gene- 
ral Conway. | 

‘ {n the mean time, I began to be afraid, from what I had 
obferved of Mr. Rouffeau’s difpefition and character, that his 
natural reftlef{nefs of mind would prevent his enjoyment of that 
repofe, to which the hofpitality and fecurity he found in Eng- 
land, invited him. I faw, with infinite regret, that he was born 
for ftorms and tumults, and that the difguft which might fuc- 
ceed the peaceful enjoyment of folitude and tranquillity, would 
foon render him a burthen to himfelf and every body ‘about 
him. But, as I lived at the diftance of an:hundred and fifty 
miles from the place of his refidence; and was conftantly em- 


ployed !n doing him good offices, I did not expe& that I myfelf ~ 


fhould be the victim of this unhappy difpofition.’ 

Mr. Hume thinks it neceflary here to introduce a letter, which 
was written laft winter, at Paris, in the name of the King of 
Pruffia, by Mr. Horace Walpole, about three’ weeks before 
Mr. Hume left Paris. Though Mr. Walpole lodged in the 
fame hotel with Mr. Hume, and was often with him, he care- 
fully concealed this piece of pleafantry, out of regard to Mr. 
Hume, till after his departure; he then fhewed it to fome 
friends, who took copies, which of courfe prefently multiplied; 
fo that this litrle piece has fpread rapidly all over Europe, and 
was in every body’s hands when Mr, Hume faw it, for the firft 
tume, in London. 
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Every perfon will allow, Mr. Hume fays, who knows any 
thing of the liberty of this country, that fuch a piece of raillery ° 
could not, even by the utmoft influence of Kings, Lords and 
Commons » by all the authority ecclefiaftical, civik and military, 
be kept from finding its way to the prefs. It was accordingly - 
publifhed in the St. James’s Chronicle, and a few days aftér 
Mr. Hume was greatly furprized to find the following piece in 
the fame paper. 


¢ Mr. Rouffiau to ihe Author of the St. Fames’s Chronicle. 


¢ Sir, Wooton, April 7, 1766. 

“ You have been wanting in that refpe& which every. private . 
perfon owes to crowned heads,. in publicly a{cribing to the « 
King of Pruffia, a letter full of bafenefs and extravagance 5 } 
by which circumftance alone you might be very well affured he - 
could not be the author. You have even dared to fubfcribe his ° 
name, as if yow had feen him write it with his own hand. I : 
inform you, Sir, that this:letter was fabricated at Paris, andy ~ 
what rends and afflicts my heart, that the impoftor hath his ac- 
complices in England. 

“« In juftice to the King of Pruffia,. to truth and to myfelf, 
you ought therefore to print the letter I am now writing, and 
to.which I fet my name; by way of reparation for a fault, 
which’ you. would undoubtedly reproach yourfelf for, if you 
knew of what atrocioufnefs you have been made the inftrument,. 
Sir, 1 make you. my 'fincere falutations. J.J. R. 

« I was forry to fee Mr, Roufleau difplay fuch an excefs of 


-fenfibility, on account of.fo fimple and unavoidable an incident, 


as the publication of this- pretended letter from~the King of 
Pruffia, but I fhould have accufed myfelf of a moft black and 
malevolent -difpofition, if I had imagined Mr. Rouffeau coul® 
haye fufpected me to have been the editor of it; or that he had* 
intentionally dire€ted -his refentment again me; He now in- 
forms-me, however,,.that this. was really the cafe. Juft eight 
days before,.I had-zegeived a letter, written in the moft solclibe 
terms imaginable. I am, furely, the laft man in the world, 
who, in common fenfe-ought to be fufpected ; yet, wihouteven 
the pretence of the finalleft preof or probability, I am, of a 
fudden, the firft man not only, fufpected, but certainly. conclud— 
ed to he the publifher; Iam, without further ‘enquiry or ex- 
plication, intentionally infulred in a public paper; I am, from: 
the deareft friend,. converted into a. treacherous and’ malignant” 
pre gb: and all-my present and paft fervices. are at one ftroke 
artfully cancelled... .Were it not ridiculous to employ rea- 
foun on fuch.a fubject, and with fuch a man, I might afk Mrv | 
Rauficau,. ** Why Lam fuppofed to have any malignity againft - 
hin?” My. actions, in a. hundred. inftances, had fufficiently: 
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demonftrated the contrary ; and it is not ufual for favours con- 
ferred to beget ill-will in the perfon who confers them. But 
fuppofing I had fecretly entertained an animofity towards him, 
would I run the rifque of a difcovery, by fo filly a vengeance, 
and by fending this piece to the prefs, when I knew,. from the 
ufual avidity of the news-writers to find articles of intelligence, 
that it muft neceflarily in a few days be laid hold of ? 

© But. hot imagining that I was the objeé of ‘fo black and 
ridiculous a fufpicion, I purfued my ufual train, by ferving my 
friend in the leaft doubtful manner. I xenewed. my applications 
to. General Conway, as foon as the ftate of that gentleman’s 
héalth permitted ir: the General applies again to his Majetty : 
his Majefty’s confent isrenewed : the Marquis of Rackingham, 
firft commiffioner of the treafury, is alfo applied to: the whole 
affair is happily finifhed ; and full of joy, I conveyed the intel- 
ligence to my friend.’ 7 : 

General Conway foon after received a letter from Mr. Rouf- 
feau, which appeared both te him and Mr. Hume, to be a plain 
refufal of the penfion, as long as the article of fecrecy was infifted 
on; but as Mr. Hume knew that Mr. Rouffeau had been ac- 

uainted with this conditian from the beginninz, he was thelefs 
firprized at his filence towards him. He thought, shat his 
friend, confcious of having treated him ill in this affair, was 
afhamed to write to him ; and having prevailed on General Con- 
way to keep the matter ftill open, he wrote a very friendly letter 
to Mr. Rouffeau, exhorting him to return to his former way of 
thinking, and to accept of the penfion. haod 

Mr. Fite waited three weeks in vain for an anfwer: he 
thought this a little fttange, and even wrote to Mr, Davenport, 
but having to do with a very odd fort of man, and ftitt account-: 
ing for his filence, by {uppofing. him afhamed to write to him, 
he was refolved not to be difcouraged, nor to lofe the opportu- 
nity of doing him an effential fervice, an account of a vain ce- 
remonial. He accordingly renewed his applications to the mi- 
nifters, and was fo happy as to be enabled to write the following - 
letter to Mt. Rouffeau. | j 


© Lipe-Street, Leicefter-Ficlds, June 19, 1766. 


¢ As I have not received any anfwer from you, I conclude, 
that you perfevere in the fame refolution of ‘refufing all marks 
of his. Majefty’s goodaefs, as long as they muft-rémain-a fecret. * 
I have therefore applied te Ceneral Conway to have this con- 
dition, removed ; and I was fo fortunate as to‘obtain kis promife 
that he would fpeak to the King for that purpoie. It will only’ 
be requifise, faid he, that'we know previoufly frotn Mr. Rouf-> 
cau, whether he would accept of a penfion publicly granted 
d 3 him, 
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‘him, that his Majefty may not be expofed to a fecond_refufal* 
He gave me authority to write to you on that fubje&; and I beg 
to hear your refolution as foon as’ poflible. If you give your 
confent, which I earneftly intreat you to do, I know, that I 
could depend on the good offices of the Duke of Richmond,’ to 
fecond General Conway’s application ; fo that I have no doubt 
of fuccefs. 1am, my dear Sir, 

Yours, with great fincerity, D. H. 
‘ In five days I received the following anfwer. 


§ Mr. Roufftau ta Mr. Hume. 
< Wooton, June 23, 1766. 


© Timagined, Sir, that my filence, truly interpreted by your 
own confcience, had faid enough; but fince you have fome de- 
firn in not underftanding me, | fhall fpeak. You have but ill 
diguifed yourfelf. [know you, and you are not ignorant of it. 
Before we had any perfonal conneGtions, quarrels, or difputes 5 
while we knew each other only by literary reputation, you af- 
fectionately made me the offer of the good offices of yourfelf 
and friends. Affected by this generofity, I threw myfelf into. 
your arms; you brought me to England, apparently to procure 
me an afylum, but in fact to bring me to difhonour. You ap- 
plied to this’ noble work, with a zeal worthy of your heart, 
and a fuccefs worthy of your abilities. You needed not have 
taken fo much pains: you live and converfe with the world; [ 
with myfelf, in folitude. ‘Fhe public love to be deceived, and. 
you were formed to deceive them. I know one man, however, 
whom you can not deceive ; { mean yourfelf. You know with 
what horrour my heart rejeCted the firft fufpicion of your defigns. 
You know I embraced you with tears in my eyes, and told you, 
if you were not the beft of men, you muft be the blackeft’ of 
mankind. In reflecting on your private conduct, you mutt fay 
to yourfelf fometimes, you are not the beft of men: under 
which conviétion, I doubt much if ever you will be the hap- 
pietft, | 

‘ I leave your friends and-you to carry on your fchemes as you 
pleafe; giving up to you, without regret, my reputation during 
life ; certain that fooner or later juftice will be done to that of 
both. As to your good offices in matters of intereft, which 
you have made. ufe of as a mafk, I thank you for them,. ahd 
fhail difpenfe with profiting by them. I ought not to hold a 
correfpondence with you any longer, or to accept of it to my 
advantage in any affair in which you are to be the mediator. 
Adieu, Sir, I with you the trueft happinefs ; but as we ought 
not to have any thing to fay to each other for the future, this 
is the laft letter you will-receive from me. j.J.R. 


‘To 




















between Mr. Hume and Mr. Rouffeau. 
« ‘To this I immediately fent the following reply. - 
§. Mr. Hume to Mr. Rovffeau. 
¢ June 26, 1766. 

‘ As IT am tonfcious of having ever acted towards you 
the moft irténsty part, of having always given the moft tender, 
the mioft active proofs of fincere affection ; you may judge of 
my extreme furprize on perafing your ep'ftle I Such violent ac- 
cufations, confined altogether to generals ;, it is as impoffible to 
anfwer, -as it is ‘impoflible to ‘comprehend them. But affairs 
cannot, muft not rémain on that wees I fhall charitably fup- 
pofe, that fome infamous calumuiator has belied, me to you. 
But in that cafe, it is yoar duty, and I am perfaaded it will be 
vour inclination, to give me an oppor rtunity of detecting him, 
and of juttifying myfelf ; which can only be done by your men- 
tioning the particulars of which Pain accufed. You fay, that 
I myfelf kriow that I have been falfé to you; but I fay it loudly, 
and will fay it to the whole world, that | know the contrary, 
that I know my friendfhip towards you has been unbounded 
and uninterrupted, and that though inftances of it have been 
very generally remarked both~in France and England, the 
fmalleft part of it only has -as yet come to the knowlege of the 
public. Idémand, that ycu will produce me the man who will 
aflert the contrary ; and above all, | demand, that he will men- 
tion any one particular in which I have been wanting to you. 
You owe this to me; you owe it to yourfelf; you owe it to 
truth, and honour, and juftice, and to every thin® that can be 
deemed facred among men. Asan innocent man; I will not 
fay, as your friend ; I will not fay, as your benefactor ; but, [ 
repeat it, aS an innocent man, J claim the privilege of proving 
my innocence, and of refuting any fcandalous lie which may 
have been invented againft me. Mr. Davenport, to whom [ 
have fent a copy of your letter, and who will read this before 
he delivers it, 1 am confident, will fecond my demand, and will 
tell you, that nothing pofibly can be more equitable. Happ y 
I have preferved the letter you wrote me after yo ur arrival a 
Wooton; and you there exprefs in the ftrongeft terins, indeed 
‘in terms too ftrong, your fatisfaction in my op eae Veta to 
ferve you: the litile epiftolary intercourfe wi ‘ich ‘a iftcrwards pafied 
between. us, has been all employed on my fide to the moft friend- 
ly purpofes. ‘Fell me, what has fince given you offence? Tell 
me of what I am accufed. ‘Tell me the man who accufes me. 
Even after you have fulfilled all thefe conditions, to my fatil- 
faction; and to that of Mr. Davenport, you will have great 
difficulty to juftify the employing fuch outrageous terms towards 
aman, with whom you bave been fo intimately conne&teéd, and 
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whom, on many accounts, you ought to have treated with fome 
regard and decency. 

‘ Mr. Davenport knows the whole tranfa&tion about your 
penfion, becaufe I thought it neceffary that the perfon. who had 
undertaken your fettlement, fhould be fully acquainted with 
your circumftances ; left he fhould be tempted to perform to- 
wards you concealed acts of generofity, which, if they acci- 
dentally came to your knowlege, might give you fome grounds 
of offence. I am, Sir, .H. 

Mr. Davenport's authority procured Mr. Hyme, in three 
weeks, an enormous Ictter, which takes up about fifty pages of 
the account now before us. This letter confirms all the mate- 
rial circumftances of the foregoing narrative ; and as from thefe 
circumftances alone the public muft judge of this whole affair, 
itis quite unneceflary to give any extracts from Mr. Rouffeau’s 
letter. Were weto lay before our Readers thofe parts of it, on 
which he himfelf feems to lay the greateft ftrefs, we fhould be 
fufpected of being prejudiced againft him.—‘ I have hitherto, 
(fays he, in this extraordinary letter) dwelt upon public and 
notorious facts; which from their own nature and my acknow- 
ledgment, have made the greateft eclat. ‘Thofe which are to 
follow are particular and fecret, at leaft in their caufe, and all 
poflible meafures have been taken to keep the knowledge of them 
from the public ; byt as they are well known to the perfon in- 
terefted, they will not have the lefs influence toward his own 
conviction,’ 

This paflage alone is fufficient to excufe us tothe difcerning 
Reader, for declining to enter into the particulars of this long 
Jetter.. Thofe who will be at the pains of perufing it, will 
clearly fee, that Mr. Rouffeau’s extreme fenfibility renders him - 
peculiarly liable to entertain fufpicions even of his beft friends ; 
and that his uncommon force of imagination combines circum- 
ftances, feemingly minute and trifling, in fuch a manner as to 
impofe on his own underftanding. What complexion his heart 
is of, though appearances in regard to Mr. Hume are ftrongly 
againft him, we dare not pretend to determine. The fentiments 
that arife in our minds, are thofe of compaffion towards an un- 
fortunate man, whofe peculiar temper and conftitution of mind 
muft, we fear, render him unhappy in every fituation. | 

Mr. Hume concludes his paraphrafe in the following manner. 
¢—— Thus I have given a narrative, as concife as poffible, of 
this extraordinary affair, which I am told has very much attraG- 
ed the attention of the public, and which contains more un- 
expected incidents than any other in which I was ever engaged. 
The ‘perfons to whom I have fhown the original papers which 
guthenticate the whole, have differed very much in their opj- 
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pion, as well of the-ufe I ought to.make.of them as of Mr. 
’ Rouffeau’s prefent fentiments and ftate of mind. Some of them 
have maintained, that he is altogether infincere in his quarrel 
with me, and his opinion of my guilt, and that the whole pro- 
ceeds from that exceflive pride which forms the bafis of his cha- 
raéter, and which leads him both to feek the eclat of refufing 
the King of England’s bounty, and to fhake off the intolerable 
burthen of an obligation to me, by every facrifice of honour, 
truth, and friendfhip, as well as of intereft. They found their 
fentiments on the abfurdity of that firft fuppofition on which he 
grounds his anger, viz. that Mr, Walpole’s letter, which he 
knew had been every where difperfed both in Paris and London, 
was given to the prefs by me; and as this fuppofition is contrary 
to common fenfe on the one hand, and not. fupported even by 
the pretence of the flighteft probability on the other, they con- 
clude, that it never had any weight even with the perfon him- 
felf who lays hold of it. They confirm their fentiments by the 
number. of fictions and lies, which he employs to juttify his 
anger; fictions with regard to points, in which it is impoffible 
for him to be miftaken. They alfo remark his real chearful- 
nefs and gaiety, amidft the deep melancholy with which he-pre- 
tended to be opprefled. Not to mention the abfurd reafonin 

which runs through the whole, and on which it is_impoffible 
for any man to reft his conviction; and though a very impor- 
tant intereft is here abandoned, yet money is not univerfally the 
chief obje& with mankind; .vanity weighs farther with fome 


men, particularly with this philofopher; and the very oftenta- 


tion of refufing a penfion fiom the King of England, an oftenta- 
tion which, with regard to other princes, he has often fought, 
might beof itfelf a fafficient motive for his prefent condu&. 

‘ There are others of my friends; who regard this whole af- 
fair in a more compaffionate light, and confider Mr, Rouffeau 
ag an object rather of pity than of anger. They fuppofe the 
fame domineering pride and ingratitude to be the bafis of his 
character; but they are alfo willing to believe, that his brain has 
received a fenfible fhock, and that his judgment, fet afloat, is 
carried to every fide, as it js pufhed by the current of his 
humours and of his paflions.. The abfurdity of his belief is no 
proof of its infincerity. He imagines himfelf the fole impor- 
tant being in the univerfe: he fancies all mankind to bein a 
combination againft him: his greateft benefaétor, as hurtin 


him moft, is the chief object of his animofity: and though he | 


{upports all his whimfies by lies and fictions, this is fo frequent 
a cafe with wicked men, who are in that middle ftate between 
fober reafon and total frenzy, that it needs give no furprize to 

any body. 
* I own that I am ‘much inclined to this latter opinion ; tho’, 
at the fame time, I queftion whether, in any period of his life, 
i. 
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Mr. Roufféau was ever more in his fenfes thah hé is at prefeAt, 
The former brilliancy of his genius, and his great talents ‘for 
Writing, are no proof of the contrary. It is an old remark, that 
great wits are near allied to madnefs ; and éven in tHofe fristic 
- Fetters which he has wrote to me, there are evidently ftrong 
traces of his wonted genius and eloquence. He has frequently 
told mié, that he was compofing his membirs, in which juftice 
fhould bé done to his own character, to that of his frien Ads, and 
to that of his enemies; and as Mr. ‘Davenport informs me that 
fince his retreat into the country, he has been much employed 
in writing, | have reafon to conclude that he is at prefent finith- 
ing that undertaking. Norhing could be more unexpected to 
me than’ my paffing fo fuddenly from the clafs. of his friends to 
that of his enemies; but this tranfition being made, I muft ex- 
pect to be tréated accordingly ; and I own that this reflection 
ave mé fome'afixiéty. A work of this nature, both from the 
celebrity of the pérfon, and the ftrokes of eloquence interfper! fed, 
would certainly attract the attention of the world; and it hight 
be publifhed either after my death, or after that of the author. 
in the former cafe, there would be no body who could tell the 
ftory, or juftify my memory. In the latter, my apology, wrote 
in oppofition to a dead perfen, would lofé a great deal of its au- 
thenticity. For this reafon, I have at ‘preferit collected the 
whole ftory into one Narrative, that I may fhew it to my 
friends, and at any time have it in my power to hike whatever ufe 
of it they and [ fheuld think proper. I am, and always have 
been, fuch a lover of peace, that nothing but neceffity, or very 
forcible reafons, could have obliged me to give it to the public. 
© Perdidi beh ficium: Numquid qua cinfecravimus perdidiffe 
nos dicimus? Inter confecrata peer ft; etiamfi male refpondit, 
bine collicaium. Non eft ille qualem fperavimis 3 fimus nos quates 


fuimus, et diffimties. .y 
¢ Seneca de beneficiis, lib. vii. cap. 19. ° 


MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For ' NOVEMBER, 1766. 


RELIGIOUS and ConTROVERSTIAL. 

Art. 11. 4 Reply to the Letter to the Rev. Mr. Caleb Evans ; oc- 
cafiorred by bis Two Sermons on the Deity of the Son and Holy Spi- 
vit. Svo. 8d. Buckland. 

7 HERE are fome judicious animadverfions in this Rep, and many 

which we apprehend will contribute very licde towards a right 
elucidation of the iubje&t in difpute between this orthoror gentleman, 
and his heterodox opponent, the letter-writer.—Our unknown Author, 
however, will certainly #if'nt from the judgment of the Monthly Re- 
viewers, on this occafion, as he feems to have entertained a very indiffer 
rent opinion of i, as well as of their émpartiality ;- from their having 
commended George Williams’s Atem}t, which HE difapproves :—thus 

as Swift has it, * That was ExcELLENTLY obferved, fays I, when I 
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read a-paflage in an author, where his o: inion agrees with. mine: when 
we differ, 1 pronounce him to be a blockhead.’ 
POLITICAL. 

Art. 12. Short Confiderations upon fome late extraordinary Grants, 
and other Particulars of a tate Patriot’s Gonduédt. 8vo. 38. 
Almon. . LI REGO 
We find nothing in thefe confiderations but what has been a thoufand 

times repeated, vézx. that Lord Ch m and Lord C—d—n iff fop- 
port the charaéter of patriots ; that itis impoffible, either for the crown, 
or the people, to fubfitt long, under their unlimited gratifications ; thar 
they are beggdaring their fovereign for their own purpofes, and rioting 
in the vitals of their qountry, at atime when all orders of men are 
diftrefled, from the higheft to the Jowelt. The Author clofes his Coz- 
fiderations with a-fhort addrefS to’ the late great commoner, and con- 
cludes with the following pafface’: ; 

‘ But I will referve the defeription of your fluctuating opinions of 
men, and time-ferving courtfhip of individuals, for another occafion'; 
my intent being, at prefent, only to Jay impartially before the public, 
the dawnings of your new acceflion to cfice, that from your econcm, 
mideration, and difintereftednifs, they may judge what the crown and 
the people are to expect from you, when you fhall open the feffion of 
parliament in the plenitude of your power.’ Kz . 
Art. 13. An Addrefs to the People of England: fhewing the Advan- 

tages arifing from the frequent Changes of Miniflers: With an 

Addré/s to the next Adminifiration, 8vo. 1s. 6d. Almon. 

- “The fort duration of our late inch+0f-candle adminiftrations, ‘as th 

are here humouvroufly fliled, have afforded our author a fubje& for thé 

exercifeof an ingenious, ironical pen ¢ by the dextrous ufe of which he 
attempts to prove, how preferable temporary fhort adminiftrations are 
to tedious and fettled ones, and that the former are infinitely more be- 
heficial to the nation, than the latter, He aims many farcaftical’ ftrokes 
at the great Patriot; and in his addrefs to the next adminiftration, fays 

a number of droll things on a very ferious fubje&t,—the prefent {carcity 

of provifions, and confequent miferies of the poor. 

Art. 14. 4 Letter toa Noble Lord, concerning the Complaints and 
Neceffities of the Poor. By a Country Gentleman. 8vo. 6d. 
Bladon. : 

The noble lord here addreffed, 1s the Earl of Chatham; who is 
loudly called upon to exert his admirable talents, for the relief of his 
indivent miferable countrymen ;. and to endeavour, by wholefome 
compreherfive laws, not only to alleviate their prefent diftrefs, but to 
avert the heavier evils with which the increafe of tillage and decreafe 
of —s threaten them and their pofterity. It is a fenfible little 
tract. 

Art. 15. 4 true Hifvory of a late fhort Adminifiration. 8yo. 64. 

mon. 

_ This isa fhrewd parody on ‘ a fhort account of a late fhort admi- 
niftration,’ of which we gave an extract in our Review for Augutt, 
p- 160. To which this Mr.— T’other fide hath added, a view of tome 
ether meafures which he fays the mzdefly of the author of the ort ac- 
count hath induced him to over-look. srom this view, the paroditt, 
draws, on the whole, the following canclufion: ‘ That the nation, 

which 
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which in the preceding two years, had been benefited [by the pre. 
ceding adminiftration] 200,000 1. per annum, was impoverifhed by the 
laft adminiftration *, in the fpace of one year, 240,000]. which is the 
sntereft of eight millions!’ He adds, ‘ The public, which had beheld 
them. advanced to office with furprize, felt a warm indignation at the 
oppreffions which it had fuffered from their meafures, and faw, with 

‘the jufteft pleafure, a part of them, at leaft, deprived of the power of 

augmenting the diftrefies of the ftate.’ He finally concludes, That 

* the nation has too feverely felt the effects of their incapacity and pro- 

fufion, either to with for or to fupport, /uccefors of fimilar principles and 

abilities." —It is not our bufinefs to enter into the merits of this minif- 
terial controverfy ; but we cannot help obferving, that the objections 
brought by the author of this true hiftory, feem to be urged with more 

{pirit, than regard to candor and moderation. In particular, what he 

fays concerning the repeals of the cyder and American ftamp-bills, 

‘is exprefied with fo much party-virulence, as plainly fhews his defign to 

run down the gentlemen of the /bort adminifiration, at all events, right 

or wrong, ‘To be fure, where a writer engages in the fervice of any 
party, there is nothing like going through ftitch with bis work ! 

* <Tf, fays he, in a parenthefis, we add their increafe of expences 
to their diminution of the income,’ 

Art. 16. Obfervations on Affairs in Ireland, from the Settlement in 
1691, to the prefent Time. By Nicholas Lord Vifcount Taafe. 
8vo. 1s. 6d. Griffin. 

Another Edition of the fame Trad. 8vo. 6d. Cavell. 

This is a curious account of the prefent ftate of the Roman-Catholic 
intereft in Ireland, and is very fpecioufly drawn up by the noble writer, 
who is of that perfuafion, and a fufferer for it: as being thereby de- 
prived of thofe national honours and advantages which he might have 
enjoyed as an Irifh peer, had he not been difqualified by his religion. — 
That the Roman-Catholics of Ireland fhould complain of the political 
hardfhips and reftraints zader which they have been laid, is extremely 
natural ; and if we could, with fafety to ourfelves, afford them the relief 
which they have, of late, fo earneftly folicited, no candid Proteftant 
would, we are petfuaded, hefitaté a moment, to grant them all that 
they can reafonably.afk. But every intelligent Proteflant will be very 
cautious in liftening to the artful reprefentations of thefe natural ene- 
mies to our ineftimable liberties, both civil and religious. Do we not 
know what manner of fpirit the Roman-Catholics of all countries are | 
pofleffed of ? Do we not know that it is an intolerant and a perfecuting 
fpirit? And is /uch a {pirit to be ¢ruffed? In Ireland, it is at prefent 
happily fubdued, and put under an effectual reftraint; and would it 
_not be madnefs in us to unrivet the fhakels with which our forefathers, 
prompted by dear-bought experience, have wifely confined it? We 
readily allow that. many of the grievances complained of, on the. part of 
the Irifh Roman-Catholics, are indeed grievous to them, and a very 
heavy burthen ; but they may thank themfelves for all thofe fufferings 
which are here fo pathetically enumerated ; and which, after all, if 
thoroughly examined into, will not, we apprehend, appear altogether 
fo unreafonable or impolitic, on the part of our government, as, to a 
foperficial Enquirer, may at firft fight appear. In fine, we think Lord 
Taafe’s pamphlet may be fully anfwered, perhaps in every particular, 
and we hope it will be fairly anfwered by fome able hand, to the en- 
ure 














































































tire fatisfaétion of every impartial and competent judge of the fubjects 


in difpute. 
Art. 17. Suplément au Miniftire de Mr. Pitt, avec une Récapitula- 


tion exa&le de toutes les Dimarches de ce fage Politique depuis le 5 
Septembre 1761, qu'il quitta le Miniflére, jufqu au 30 Fuillet 
1766, gu’il a-ete crée Comte de Chatham, et garde de Sceau privé 
d’ Angleterre, contenante un efpace de pris de cing ans: par le Co- 
lonel Chevalier Champigny. A Cologne, &c. 

[Thatis}] — 

Supplement to the Miniftry of Mr. Pitt, with anexac& Recapi- 
tulation of the entire Conduct of that fage Politician from 
the sth of September 1761, when he quitted the Miniftry, 
to the 3oth of July 1766, when he was created Earl of 


Chatham, &c. By the Chevalier Colonel Champigny. 8vo. - 


6s. Williams. 

As this performance confifts almoft entirely of tranflations from our 
own language, and a recapitulation of faéts with which moft Englifh- 
men are well acquainted, it were unneceffary to {peak particularly of 
its contents. In juftice to the Author however, we cannot help ob- 
ferving, that, in general, he has rendered more than juftice to the 
pieces he has tranflated, and that his language is throughout correct and 


elegant. B ts, 


MEDICAL... | 

Art. 18. The Lady’s Phyfician; a praétical lesaiif on the various 

Diforders incident to the fair Sex, with proper Directions for the 

Cure ag ¢ Written originally in French, by M.,‘Tiflot, 

M. D. ranflated by an eminent Phyfician. 8vo. 1s, 

Pridden. 

Whether this be really a tranflation from M. Tiffot or not, and how 
eminent foever may be the tranflator, we pronounce it, without the leait 


hefitation, to be a mere catch-penny. B t 


THEATRICAL. | 
Art.19. The Country Girl; * a Comedy; altered from Wycherly: 


as it is adted at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane.  8vo. 18. 6d. 


Becket. , 

As it is but feldom that we can deem fuch of our new theatrical pieces 
as have any pretenfion to the name of Original productions, to be wor- 
thy of more diftinction in our Journal, than a place in the Monthly 
Catalogue; the unknown Alterer, therefore, of one of Wycherly’s 
plays, will not take it ill, if we ufe the fame freedom with the prefent 
publication :—of which we fhall fay nothing mrore, bet leave the 
Editor to fpeak for himfelf, in the following extra&t of his preliminary 
advertifement : 1 

* The defire, fays he, of fhewing Mifs Reynolds to advantage, was 
the firft motive for attempting an alteration of Wycherly’s Country 
Wife. Though near half of the following plav is new written,, the 

* his title is not mew: Antony Brewer, a dramatic autor, of con- 
fiderable eminence, and cotemporary with Wyeherly, wrote a comedy 
called The Country Girl; which the author of the Companion to the 
Play-houfe tells us, was often agted with applaute. 
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Alterer claims no merit, but his endeavour to clear one of our moft cé. 
Jebrated comedies from immorality and obfcenizty. . He thought himfelf 
bound to preferve as much of the original, as could be prefented to an 
audience of thefe times without offence ; and if this Wanton of Charles’s 
days is now fo reclaimed, as to become innocent without being infipid, 
the prefent editor will not think his time ill employed, which has 
enabled him to-.add fome little variety to the entertainments of the 
public. There feems indeed an abfalute neceflity for reforming many 
plays of our moft eminent writers: For no kind of wit ought to be re- 
ceived as an excufe for immorality, nay it becomes ftill more dangerous 
in proportion as it is more witty—Without fuch a reformation, our Eng- 
Jith comedies muft be reduced to avery fmall number, and would pall 
bya too frequent repetition, or what is worfe, continue fhamelefs in 
Spite of public difapprobation.” 


The revifing and correcting moft of our old ating comedies, would | 


certainly be very laudable; as there is too much licentioufnefs in almoft 
every one of them: but great care and fkili would be required in ufing 
the liberty of altering them, left the manly vigor, and fterling wit of 
their original authors, be too much impaired or allayed. Were the rage 


of reformation, rather than its true and liberal fpirit to prevail, there — 


would be the utmoft caufe to fear, that we fhould proceed as erroneoufly 
as Jack-did, -in the Tale of a.Tub, and entirely demolifh the coat, in 
rending away its frippery ornaments. 
Art. 20. The Cunning Man, a Mufical Entertainment, in Twa 
Aéts. - As it 1s performed at the Theatre Royal in Drury-Lane. 
Originally written and compofed by Mr. J. J. Rouffeau. 
8vo, 1s. Becket and Co. 
"Faken, with fome alterations, from Rouffeau’s Devin du Villa-e; 
which has been fo highly applauded at Paris.—As a literary perform- 


ance, itis buta trifling paftoral entertainment; bat as a mufical compo. | 
fition, it is neither unworthy of its.original author, nor of the gentlema 


who has taken the pains to introduce it on the Englifh theatre, 
MiscELLANEOUS. 

Art. 21. 4 Letter from M. de Voltaire ts Mr. Hume; on his dif- 
pute with M. Rouffeau. ‘Tranflated from the French. 8yo. 
6d. Bladon. : 

Mr. Rouffeau haying thought fit to rank Mr. Voltaire among the 
number of his enemies and calumniators, the Jatter, to prove the iz- 
juftice of the charge, abufes and ridicules poor Roufleau, moft unmer- 
cifully, in this letter to Mr. Hume. It is reaily cruel, and ungenerous, 
in the higheft degree, thus wantonly to attack, and wound, and 
mangle, a man whofe feelings are fo extremely acute, and who is fo apt 
to fmart ard agonize at every pore! It may be fport to Mr. V. but it 
would be no difhonour to his charafter if it had been a little tinétured 
with the delicacy and fenfibility of the Swifs philofopher, whom he fo 
much affects to defpife ! 

Art..22. Lhe Charter granted the Tenth Year of King Wilkam III. 
to the Eaft-India Company of England, 1698. - 4to, 1s. 6d. 
Tondon printed in 1766. Sold by D. Wslfon. 

| Ags thetis requifite for us to fay, relating to this publication, is, that 

-o be an authentic copy. of the charter. 
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POETICAL. . ; 

Art. 23. E--/ of Ch----m’s Apology, a Poem. 4to. ys. Almon, 
Sir William Pynfent’s.ghoft: has appeared a fecond* time to his 

adopted heir, in order to be-rhyme and: Billing{gate him, for becoming a 

lord, The ghoft really makes very paflable verfes; though we think 

none of them proper for an. extract in this place. 

* See the article here alluded to, in the poetical divifion of our laf 
month’s Catalogue. 

Art. 24. Odes dedicated to the Honourable Charles Yorke, Efg. 
By Robert Andrews, Author of the Englifh Virgil dedicated 
to the Honourable Booth Grey, Efq. 4to. 1s. 6d. Printed 
by Bafkerville, and fold by Johnfon and Co, th 
Robert Andrews is really the moit out-of the-way genius we ever met 

with. After the paftoral mufe had thrown pears at his pate for his 

Englifo Virgil (fee Rev. VoluX XXIV. p. 405.) he was ftill fo daring as to 

infult the lady of the lyre, in fuch odes as eye hath not feen, nor ear 

heard. Eafe, harmony and imagery, the ettahlifhed charaeriftics of 
lyric compofitions, are nothing to Robert Andrews. —He mounts ‘his 

Pegafus, darts through the clouds, dafhes down the ftars, kicks out the 

fun; and crufhes the moon into a cream cheefe. 

What has not that wicked Bafkerville to anfwer for, who, by the 
beauty of his filver types, has allured poor Robert to’make all this ele- 
mentary mifchief ! ty 

3 NoveEts. 4 

Art, 25. The Hiffory of Mifs Harriet Fitzroy, anl Mifs Emilia 
Spencer. By the Author of Lucinda Courtney. 8vo. 2 Vols. 
6s. Noble. : 

Pretty tittle tattle for the amufement of Mifs Polly, while Monfeur is 
preparing her Parifian wig, and quite as proper furniture for the infide 
was that is for the outfide of her head. However, to do this Novelitt 
ftice, we mutt own that fhe appears to be one of Mr. Noble’s very bei 


hands. Lye 
S EB. R.M O.N. S$, 

I: The Form of Sound Words to be held fafi—A Charge deli- 
vered O&. 2, 1766, at the Ordination of the Rev. Mr, Jobn 
Reynold, to be Paftor of a Church of Chrift meeting near 
Cripplegate, and publifhed at the Requeft of the Church, &c. 
By John Gill, D.D. Keith. 

Il, At St. Nicholas, in Newcafile, Sept. 4, 1766, at the An- 
niverfary Meeting of the Sons of the Clergy. .By John Darch, 
R. D. Fellow of Baliol College, Oxford, and Vicar of Long 
Benton, in Northumberland. White,&c. — 

IIf. The Chriftian Salutation; a farewell Sermon, delivered 
Oct. 12, 1766, on the Return of the Congregation under the 
Care of the Rev. Mr. John Rogers, from their occafional Affo- 
Ciation with the Church meeting near the Maze-pond, South- 
wark. By Benj. Wallin. Buckland, &c. 

IV. Preached at the Ordination of Mr. Samuel Wilton, June 
18, 1706, at Lower Tooting, Surry. By Philip Furneaux. 

Together 
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Together with an Introduétory Difcourfe by Andrew Kippi4; 


My. Wilton’s Confeffion of Faith, and Anfwers to the queftions * 
propofed to him by Francis Spilfbury; and likewife a Chargo 


delivered by Samuel Morton Savage, B. D. 18. Buckland. 
V. Preached in the Cathedral-church of Glocefter, Sept. 10. 

1766. at the Annual Meeting of the Three Choirs of Glocefter, 

Worcefter, and Hereford, and publifhed at their joint requeft. 


By Charles Bifhop, M. A. Reétor of Rudford,: and Under- 


mafter of the College-fchool in Glocefter. Hawes and Co. 
VI. At the Parifh-church of Fawley, in Bucks, Aug. 10, 
1766. By Thomas Powys, A.M. Newbery. 


4. so : oft. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


re Reviewers are much obliged to Philalethes for his favour 
of Nov. 8. They imagine he may be right in his conjec~ 
ture relating to the writer of the E//ay on Preaching * ; but can- 
not venture fo far with him as to join in his * aut Diabolus—aut 
@’ Alembertus 1? Nor do they deem it right to think aloud, with re- 
{pe& to the real authors of fuch ananymous produétions as occa- 
fionally pafs in Review before them ; although they are gene- 
rally ‘pretty well fatisfied of fuch identity. When writers do not 
publickly affix their names to ‘their performances, others haye 
no right to point them out: except in thofe inftances where fe- 
crecy is obvioufly out of the queftion.—On a reconfideration of 
Pompadour’s Memoirs, we are, frankly, inclined to acquiefce in 
our Correfpondent’s idea of that performance.—Reviewers were 
never yet underftood to be Popes. As to the conftruction which 
Philalethes puts on the Bifhop of Gloucefter’s fermon De Propa- 
ganda Fide+, we chufe to be filent, and leave his abridgement, as 
he terms it, to the judgment of our Readers: * O ye inhabi- 


tants of the Colonies! ’tis true ye are all a pack of rogues,. 


rafcals, philofophers and infidels; but ftill, as your land is now 
become a morfel delicious enough to excite a prieftly appetite, I fhali 
do my utmoft to fend my family to make a meal upon it.’——In 
every other fenfe, our Correfpondent acknowledges, the fermon 
feems extremely ingenious; but its effect, he doubts, will be 
little other than ¢ as if a man fent an abufive card to a ftranger, 
and added to it, that he would do himfelf the pleafure of eating a bit 
of bread, and drinking a glafs of wine with him, if agréeable.’ 

«*y With refpe& to the Bull which our Correfpondent faw 
grazing at the bottom of p. 236, the Reviewers have no con- 
cern in that bufinefs ; the animal was not on their premifes, 





— 





* Vide lait Appendix to the MontHay Review, 
+. See our Jait month’s Review, p. 279¢ 



























































